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For the Companion. 
SIMON CANFORD 
AND HIS DOG CARLO, 

In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Simon Canford lived with a hard man, and he 
had hard work and a plenty of it to do; but 
there was one thing about it which he liked. 

Mr. Wiggin, his employer, had a small poultry 
farm over on the Jersey shore, and he used often 
to send his chickens to market ina boat. Simon, 
though only seventeen years old, was sometimes 
intrusted with this part of the business, and it 
was the part which, as I have said, he liked. 

But liked is a very mild word for it. To push 
his skiff into the creek in the early morning; row 
out upon the great, broad, flashing river, and 
hoist his little sail to the breeze, if there was 
one; then go dashing away on the bright waves 
in the company of other sail-boats, amidst ships, 
and barges, and steamers, sometimes so near 
that he was tossed on their wakes; to breathe 
the cool salt air, and leisurely watch everything 
as he guided his little craft,—this was all a keen 
delight to the boy Simon. 

One day he had been over to the city, and sold 
his turkeys and chickens, when, as he was re- 
turning to his boat with a basket of groceries, 
whistling and thinking of the pleasant voyage 
home, he saw a sight which made him turn aside 
into a dirty street near the river. 

Soiuie boys were tormenting a dog. Amid 
their shouts and laughter could be heard the 
poor creature’s yelps of pain and terror, Simon 
couldn’t stand that. He ran to the spot. 

“What are you doing?” he cried, making his 
way into the crowd of boys. 

“Having some fun,” said a ragged, grinning, 
dirty-faced urchin, who was looking on. 

“Fun! [should say so!’ 
dog is that?” 

“Jeff Holand’s,’’ replied the dirty-faced boy. 

“Who is Jeff Holand? Where is he?’ Simon 
demanded. 

‘That's him there tyin’ the tarred paper to 
the dog’s tail,’’ said the dirty-faced boy. 

Simon stepped up to Jeff Holand. 

“Is this your dog?’ he asked. 

“Yes, it is!’ the fellow answered, shortly. 
“What ’ave you got to say about it?” 


“Whose 


said Simon. 






‘I say it’s a mean thing vou’re doing!’ Simon 
med, keeping down his angry feelings as 
as he could. ‘What has the dog done to 
you to deserve such treatment?” 
“Done?” laughed the fellow. 
done nothin’; that’s the trouble. 
est pup you ever see! 


well 


“He haint 
He’s the mean- 
All he’s good for is to 
have a little fun with, and we're goin’ to have 
it. Where’s the matches, Jim?” 

“You're not going to set fire to that tarred 
paper tied to his tail?’’ 

“Yes, that’s jest what I'm going to do. Be 
ready,” said Jeff Holand, to a boy who was 
holding the dog; “slip the rope from his collar 
and let him seud the minute I say the word.” 

Jeff was a boy about Simon’s own age. He 
Wore good clothes, and yet there was something 
coarse and repulsive in his looks. There were 
other boys quite as old as he, but none so well 
dressed, assisting him, and a dozen or more of 
all sizes looking on. 

It was a crowd Simon did not like the looks 
of. Besides, the basket in his hand contain- 
ing the groceries he had bought for Mrs. Wig- 
gin, and Mr. Wiggin’s money in his pocket, ob- 
tained from the sale of the poultry, made him 
timid. It wouldn’t do for him to get into a quar- 
rel with these young roughs, and yet he could not 
bear to see the dog tormented. He glanced up 
and down the street hoping to see a policeman, 
but there was none in sight. 

“Look here,” said Simon, coming quickly to 


tresolution, “if you don't want him, give him 





“Give him to you!” 
iug:y. ‘What would I give him to you for?” 


echoed Jeff Holand, jeer- | 
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nothing. 


the curbstone. 

Fortunately it broke. That saved Simon the 
trouble of knocking it from his hand, for he was 
now determined to save the dog at all hazards, 


was reaching for another match. 

‘““What’ll ye give?” Jeff asked. 

“A shilling,’’ Simon answered. 

It was in the old days of York shilling pieces, 
value twelve anc a half cents. Simon took one 
from his pocket, and made a tender of it to Jeff, 
who only laughed at him. 

‘Tl give two,” said Simon. ‘That will buy 
you a good deal more and a good deal better fun 
than you can torture out of this poor dog.” 
| “Say half a dollar and it’s a bargain,” said 
| Jeff. ‘‘He’s a first-rate dog,—he’s a spaniel.” 
He was about to strike another match. 
Half-dollars were not plenty with Simon. He 
| had to work hard for his food and clothes (poor 
| clothes they were, too), and one dollar a month. 








“But he is good for something,—to have fun | time Simon reached his } 


| 
} 
| 


| 


“Well, I'll buy him of you,” he said, as Jeff | him. 





| Two weeks’ wages it would take to rescue the | 


| spaniel, and what should he do with him then? 
Jeff struck the match, 

| “Tl give it!’’ cried Simon, thrusting his foot 
| between the tarred paper and Jeff's hand. 

| ‘All right!’ said Jeff. 
| of your half-dollar.”” 
Simon showed the money, and the trade was 
| concluded, 





“Lemme see the color 


| Stroked his soft, beautiful ears, 
| part with him for anything! 


“What's his name?” he asked, as he 
took hold of the rope to lead the poor 

4 trembling spaniel away. 
4 “Carlo; it’s engraved on the collar 
here,”’ said Jeff. 


dog,—nor the rope, neither.’ 


and rope, then,’’ said 
Simon. “I don’t 


care.” 


pocket cord 
which he had used for 


some 


ee 


and soon had one end fast to the 
dog’s neck. The collar, meanwhile, 
was unbuckled and pocketed by 
Jeff, who then ran off to spend his half-dollar, 
while Simon walked in the other direction with 
his dog. 

Carlo went willingly, for he was a knowing 
animal, and it had not taken long for him to 


learn that he had fallen into the hands of a friend. | 
lo get rid of him, of course, if he’s good for | His cringing head was lifted, his drooping tail 


rose also with his rising confidence, and by the 
boat, the happy and 


with.”’ And Jeff prepared to strike a match on | grateful creature was capering by his side. 


Simon was delighted. 


“‘He’s a great deal better dog than I thought,”’ | 


he said, turning to admire him. 
too. 


“He's well fed, 
I wonder how that seamp ever got to own 
Carlo! Carlo!’’ 

And Simon felt a thrill of joy when Carlo 
jumped up and licked his hands. 


*‘He’s a splendid fellow!” he exclaimed, “‘I 


wouldn’t sell him for—not for ten dollars! 
But’’—a wave of trouble rolled over his content 
—“‘what will old Mr. Wiggin say?” 

He got the dog into the boat, hoisted sail, and 
pushed off. 
but once well away from the shore, Simon re- 
leased him and took him into the stern. With 
one hand on the tiller, and the other on the neck 
of the animal at his side, he was for half an hour 
happier than he had ever been in his life. The 
poor, lonely, hard-worked boy had now some- 
thing to love. 

“A hundred dollars wouldn't buy him!” he 
exclaimed aloud, as he patted Carlo’s head and 
“T wouldn't 
How handsome he 
is! He’s the handsomest dog I ever saw!” 

And in his new-born pride and affection he 
gave Carlo a caress. Carlo in return whined 
wistfully and fondly, and licked his new mas- 
ter’s face. 

The boy’s heart was almost too full of happi- 


“Keep your collar | 
He took from his | confusion of the moment he 


tying the legs of his | 
chickens together, 


Carlo was tied at first to the thwart, | 


ness. It overflowed into his eyes. ‘That is the 


j reason, I suppose, why he didn’t see a fast yacht 
| coming right down upon his port bow. 
| in fact, hidden by his sail, yet our careful young 
“But you can’t have | boatman would have seen it at any other time. 
the collar; that’s worth more than the | He was a little too much occupied with Carlo 


It was, 


just then, 
A shout from on board the yacht gave him 
warning. He quickly brought his boat to the 
wind; the yacht at the same time veered from 
its course, and passed close by his stern. Inthe 
allowed his hat to 
| be knocked off by the tlopping sail. 
| “What did you try to run across my bows 
| for?”’ “There, 
you've lost your hat, and good enough for you!” 
“What did you try torun aeross my bows 
for?” Simon retorted, 
the right of way? 


cried the helmsman of the yacht. 


| 
ie 


“Didn't you see Thad 
Carlo!” 

The dog, who had been up and watching 
eagerly for a moment, gave a spring. 
resolved to catch him, 


Simon 
Had he seen 
somebody he knew on board the yacht? 

“Tve lost him!’ thought the boy, as Carlo 
splashed into the water and went paddling 
away, snufting 


>) 


too late, 


with his nose in the air, 

Sut, joyful surprise! 
for the yacht. 
new master’s old straw hat, atloat on the water. 

‘That's a good dog you’ve got, any way!” 
cried the captain of the yacht. ‘What will 
you take for him?” 

‘A thousand doiiars!’ Simon shouted back; 
in that moment of joy, feeling that he would 
not take a cent less, 

If he had learned to love his new friend be- 
fore, what shall we say of 
prompt and faithful service? 

The boat, brought to by the wind, drifted 
back towards the dog. The dog, with the hat 
in his mouth, and dragging in the water, in 

spite of him, swam back with difficulty towards 
the boat. 

“He would have tried to save that old hat if he 
| naa drowned for it!’ said Simon, as he reached 
out and drew Carlo into the boat. ‘Good fel- 
Noble Carlo!’ 

And wet as the spaniel was, Simon gave him 
a zood hugging then and there, 

He had, meanwhile, forgotten all about Mr. 
Wiggin. 
! remember him. 

He had hardly got his boat ashore, in the midst 
of the geese and ducks, squawking and quacking 


Carlo was not going 
He was swimming towards his 


him after this 


| 
\low! 


But quite too soon he had reason to 


in the water before the poultry-yard, when the 
old man came down to meet him. 

“What ve 
stern question. 


got there, Simon?’’ was the first 
A dog! the finest spaniel you ever saw!"’ 

And Simon, with his eager praises, tried to 
forestall the old man’s prejudices, 

Finest fiddlesticks!’’ exclaimed the old man. 
“What ye going to do with him?” 

“LT hope you'll let me keep him,’ said Simon. 

“Keep him! What do we want such a whelp 
as that for, eating us out of house and home? 
A worthless pup!” said the old man. 

“He won't eat much, and he'll be handy to 
send into the water after the geese and ducks 
when we want to drive them anywhere.” 

And Simon went on, earnestly setting forth 


the advantages of possessing sucha dog. But 
nothing could convince the old man. 
Carlo received a like welcome from Mrs, 


Wiggin; and he would have been left to starve 
if Simon had not saved a part of his own dinner 
for him, and gone hungry himself, that the poor 
spaniel might be fed. 
For two days Carlo was frowned upon, and 
Simon was blamed and scolded for bringing him 
home, Then, all at once, there was a change. 
| Mr, Wiggin sat reading his newspaper after 
| dinner. Suddenly, he gave a start and looked 
out quickly at Simon, who was playing with the 
dog on the doorstep, 
“Did that dog have a collar on when you 
found him?? 


4S [280g Z 


4 
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“Yes, sir, but the boy took it off,’ Simon an- 
swered, 

“Any name on it?” 

“Yes, the dog's name, Carlo, I didn’t notice 
anything else.”" 

The old man coughed, puckered his lips, ad- 
justed his glasses, and returned to his news- 


A minute later, Simon saw him cutting 








peuper. 
something out of it with the old lady’s scissors, 
Mr. Wiggin passed the slip to Mrs. Wiggin. | 
She looked at it, “Why, massy | 
sakes!’ and passed it back to Mr. Wiggin. 
Mr. Wiggin placed it in his pocket-book, drew 
his lips in again, with a satisfied expression, and 


exclaimed, 


onee more looked out on Simon and his com- | 
panion 

“Has that dog had a good dinner?” he in- | 
quired, | 

“T wave 
fessed 

“Well, give him some more,” 
“Wife, see what you can pick up for 
If we keep feed him. 
And if we feed him,” he added, after a pause, 


” 


him «a little something,’ Simon con- 
said the old | 
mun 
him a dog, we must 
“he ought to be our dog. You won't object to 
give up your claim to him, will ye, Simon?” | 

The bey hardly knew what to say, so great | 
was his astonishment | 

“PT believe you told as you gave half a dollar | 
for him,’ the old man went on, while Simon | 
“1 don't 
mind paying ye that. It’s a better dog ’n I 
thought. We can make him handy about the 
place.” | 

And the close-fisted Wiggin actually offered 
Simon the money! | 

“Tl think about it; I I won't take it 
now,” replied the boy, wondering what had so 


was thinking what answer to make. 


cuess 


changed the old man’s sentiments regarding the 
unweleome “whelp.”’ 
[t must have been something in the newspaper. 
Whatever it was, Mr. Wiggin had cut it out; 
felt a keen curiosity to search 
the columns from which the slip had been taken. 
He 
the old man 


and yet Simon 
did not have a chance until evening, for 
now told him that it was time for 


him to go toe work, 
Mr. Wiggin was unusually cheerful that after- 
noon, tle had no longer a word to say of the 
and 
and at 
more generously fed. 
After supper, Simon took up the paper, It 
Among the columns of 
headed, “Losr.”’ It} 
wis from this that the clipping had been made. 
Simon noted the date of the paper, the page, | 
the column, and the position in the column of 
the cut 
“ies he said to 
himself, “probably offering a reward, or the old 
man wouldn't act se."" 
Troubled and anxious, 


folly in bringing home a 


night Carlo was once 


boy's buving 


“worthless pup; 


was aecopy of the Sin. 


advertisements was one 


an advertisement for Carlo!’ 


he glanced over the 
paper here and there, appearing to read; then 
flung it down, got up, and went out to look at 
Carlo in the shed, 

In a little while, he came back and stood in 
the door, 

“Did vou tie him?” he asked, 

Oh, the dog?” 
I thought he'd better be tied.”’ 
“But you said there was no need of tying him; 


“Tie who? 


“Hlem! ves: 


you hoped he would run away,” Simon remind- 
ed him. 

His heart swelled, and his voice trembled as 
he spoke, for he knew there was some sinister 
design against him and Carlo, 

‘That first. But I've made up my 
mind to give him a trial. And—hem!’’—the old 
man cleared his throat again, and crossed his 


was at 


legs in a new position—""I'm going to town my- 
self with the poultry in the morning. I shall 
drive, and IT thought I'd take the dog along, to 
see if he ean be larnt to guard a wagon.”’ 

Simon had always been afraid of the old man. 
But now, pale and trembling though he was, he 
spoke up boldly. 

“Tm not willing to let Carlo go, unless I go 
with him.”* 

“Not willing!’ 

And the old man stared at him in grim aston- 
ishment 

“No, sir!” 

“And why not, voung man?” 


sid Simon, firmly. 


“Because if L do, Tshall never see him again.” 
“Why, can’t vou trust him with me? Won't 
I take good care of him?’ 


we are not all silly to those who from a position 


said Mr. Wiggin. | 


* Simon | 


“Then that és what you mean to do!’ 
exclaimed, passionately. 

The old man seemed to be aware that further | 
concealment was useless. He spoke out plainly. 

“Yes; and you may as well know it. The 
owner has advertised for him, and ['m going to 
take him back.”’ 

‘“There’s a reward offered for him, I suppose,” | 
said Simon, swallowing back a great lump that 
rose in his throat. 

“Well, yes, a small one,” said the old man. 
“You shall have your share on’t. But I think 
I'm entitled to my share, too, since I've harbored 
and fed the dog.”’ 

* You've harbored and fed him!”’ said the boy, | 
indignantly, ‘You'd have kicked him away 
from the door, if it hadn't been for me! You'’—— 

But he checked himself. [t was no use for him 
to have words with the hard and obstinate old | 
mutn, and he knew it. 

“Go to bed!” said Mr. Wiggin, sternly. | 

The boy's angerand grief burst forth ina gush | 
of tears. He obeyed, and went up stairs to bed, 


but not to sleep. 
(To be continued.) 


| 
| 


oe 


For the Companion. 
A MIDSHIPMAN’S BUTTON. | 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. | 

Four young people were embarking for a row | 
on Niagara River. The two young men were 
sophomores,—Charley Beals, of Union College, 
and his visitor, John Stout, of Amherst. 

One of the girls was Ida Vick. Like Charley, | 
she had a friend with her for the vacation, a 
boarding-school mate. This friend’s name was 
rather funny,—not her real name, Margaret Ship- 
man, which was sensible enough. When a baby, 
her father had called her Midget, because she 


| 


| was but a mite in size, and this nickname had 


clung to her. Midget was, of course, shortened 
by her girl friends to Midge; Midge Shipman 
became Mid-Shipman, and Mid-Shipman was 
often Middy. | 

These four young people were together almost 
every day during that summer vacation. It is a 
question whether one of them drew a sober breath 
during all their intercourse. They found what 
they called fun in everything. They seemed to 


| be living in an atmosphere of laughing-gas. 


They did nothing but giggle. They called them- 
selves ‘“The Merry Quartette.”” Some of their 
acquaintances a year or two older called them 
“The Silly Quartette.”’ | 

They were silly, that is true, but I wonder if 


of seniority look back upon us. | 
This quartette found something so very funny | 
in getting into a boat that would 


one sup- 


pose from hearing them they were never likely | 


somewhat delicate feat. 
said Ida Vick, staggering 


to accomplish that 
| ‘This midshipman,”’ 


from side to side of the rocking skiff, and trying | 
to reach a seat, “has never been on water be- | 


fore, so T hope you young gentlemen will not 
attempt to ‘exploit’ on this ride.’’ 

All the party laughed. 

“We'll try to restrain the heroic daring of our 
souls,” 
| straight marks of rowing. We shall not even 
| indulge in a pot-hook.”” (Laughter. ) 
| ‘We shall not,” said John Stout, ‘‘for the sake 
| of Hustrating how gallantly and devotedly we 
| would risk our lives for the rescue of the precious 
| freight in our charge, we shall not upset the 
| skiff,—if weean helpit.”’ (Prolonged laughter. ) 
“Pray don't,” said Ida, laughing so she could 
“We'll take your oarsmanship 
| for granted, and your strength of arm, so you 
| will not need to go very far into the Rapids to 
| show how you ean pull against them.”” (Laugh- 
| ter.) 

“Not to the very brink of the Falls, at any 
| rate,”’ the midshipman added. (Laughter. ) 
“Seriously,” said John, lan: 
| you ever been on water before?’ 

“Only once before,” Middy answered. ‘*When 
I was four years old, I fell intoa cistern.” (Pro- 
longed laughter. ) 

“And who pulled you out?’ said John. 

“Not ‘great John Stout.’ ”’ 

How the quartette did laugh at this! 

“Oh, that T had been there to reseue you, or 
to perish with you!” 


searcely speak. 





John clasped his hands, 





| them to join the others in laughing. 


“Look out for the steering, John,’ called | have my fight. I'm bound to have it. You may | said. 


| 
“Not such care as J want to have taken of | Charley, who was at the oars. 


him,” 


Simon answered, without flinching be-| 
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river. 


| ‘He's the only one who hasn't won a ribbon.” 


said Charley Beals, “and keep to the | 


| charm-string. 


| “I can see that it’s to my advantage. 


Nobody, not even John himself, knew how it 


Charley dropped the oars, and made a lunge 


}at John’s boot as it was disappearing in the 


water, but missed it, and nearly overturned the 
boat. It would have gone over if Ida hadn't | 
dropped on the other side. 

The midshipman screamed to Ida to stop | 
screaming, and rushed to the rescue of John | 
with such vehemence that she lost her balance, | 
and tumbled over the side of the boat into the | 
Fortunately she clutched the edge of the | 
boat with one hand as she went over; somehow 
she got the other hand in John’s locks, and as 
she plunged, soused his head under water. 

Just then Ida seized hold of Middy’s dress 
skirt and Charley's coat skirts. By this time 
Charley was helping to hold John’s head above 
water, and having got his hand in the drowning 
boy's necktie, was choking him. 

Charley pulled, and Middy pulled, for she had 
now recovered her senses, thanks to Ida’s hold | 
of her dress. Then the necktie broke in Char- 
ley’s hands; but the midshipman plunged and 
got another hand in the unfortunate’s hair, and 
held on till Charley got hold again. 

All the time she was encouraging Ida to hold 
on to the skirts, Then John caught at the 
careening boat, and Middy was pulled and helped 
back to it by Ida, and then all three hauled in 


John’s dripping body. | 


They all sat panting and pufting for a moment, | 
but as soon as they could find breath enough, | 
what did they do? Why, of course they all four | 
burst out laughing. 

‘How much are you damaged?’ said Charley, | 

“There’s no harm done,” said John, ‘unless 
I have lost some hair. I feel coo! asa fish. I'll | 
soon dry in this sun,” 

“You promised you wouldn’t ‘exploit,’ ”’ said 
Ida. 

‘Don’t complain of him,”’ said Charley. ‘He 
has done us a favor. That somersault was the 
touchstone to show what heroic stuff we're made 
of, Ishall always think better of myself for the 
noble part I've borne in this reseue. The mid- 


| shipman deserves promotion for her heroism. If 


she keeps on at this rate, she'll soon come to be | 
an admiral.”” 

“IT suppose I’ve done nothing worthy of ine | 
mortality,”’ said Ida, pretending to pout. “The | 
next time I won't scream, but I'll let you all go 
to the bottom.’’ 

“Lappreciate that vou did something beside 
screaming. You held on to my skirt till you | 
ripped it from the belt,’’ said Middy, trying to 
pin up the gap. 


“Oh, we're all heroes but John!’ said Charley. 


“There, my feats have cost me a button!’ 
Middy said, as one snapped off her dress waist | 
and fell on her lap. 

“You'll have to give it to me, since I haven't 
any ribbon,”’ said the rescued sophomore. 

“You shall have it,’’ she replied, handing it 
over to him,—a_ pear! 
clear as porcelain. 

John dropped it in his purse. “TI shall keep 
this in memory of my reseue from a watery 
grave, and leave it to my heirs.” 

“Pshaw!"" laughed Charley; “he'll give it 
away to the first girl who wants a button for her 


“T shall never part with it unless,”’ said John, 
” 

“We may never meet again,’’ said Middy, 
with make-believe pathos. 

‘‘We may never,”’ said John, reciprocating the 
make-believe emotion. 

Now all this seems very foolish to you, read- 
er, but I am writing what you may call ‘‘pre- 
sonal history.’’ Perhaps most persons have 
been equally foolish at some time in their lives. 
After the laugh Middy continued, “But this 
button shall be a sacred token to me, like a king’s 
signet-ring, 2 sure passport to my favor. One 
grace in my sight.” 

“You'll stand by that?” said John. 

“Try me,” she said, ‘‘when Iam on fortune’s 
pinnacle, and you are struggling with adversity.” 

“Well, you just get up on the pinnacle, and 
see if T don’t,” said John. 
side of the contract. I mean to get up a tussle 
with adversity just for the sake of testing the 
open sesame powers of this button. If adversity 


| and rolled up his eyes, but straightway unrolled | should hide from me, I'll hunt it up; if it flee 


from me, I'll follow it to the world’s end, but T'll 


count on seeing this button again.’ 


“Don’t burlesque life’s realities in this way,” | 


fore the harsh voice and cold gray eyes. ‘‘You| happened, but at this moment over he went, | said Ida, 
| 


don't like him. You've hated him till to-day. 


him, and now vou want to take him from me 


“Suppose T want to get him for the owner; 
youll give him up to the owner, won't you?” 


said the old man. 


turning almost a complete somersault as he was 
But you've found something in the paper about! plunged over the side of the boat into the river. | You never had one of 


“What do you know 


them,”’ said Charley, 


| Immediately there was the greatest excitement | laughing. 


and confusion on board 
Ida jumped to her feet, and then shricked, 
“Mercy! help! murder!” 


* We all had one when 
into the water,”’ she said 


| ise. 


| 
| 
. . | 
button, white as rice and | 
| went to her room, leading her charge, declaring 


that tumble was made ' I’ve no donbt 
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show off his gymnasium training. Why, Jol: 
an swim like a whale. You couldn't dr 

him any more than you could drown a goose, 
He just wanted to prove our love. If Ida hadnt 


| been here to scream for him, and Middy hadn't 


been courageous enough to take him up tender!y 
and lift him with care, and if he hadn't known 
that he had my manly arm to rescue him, he'd 
have regained this boat without any help what- 
ever.” (Prolonged laughter. ) 

3ut time would fail before half the thoughtless 
talk of those young people could be given, and 


| your patience would fail in reading if it cout be 


given, and the four young people would coi- 
plain that I am worse than a phonograph, wn- 
veiling after long years not their words only, but 
their looks and gestures, and the thoughts an 
motives of their souls,—that is, if they had then 
any such things as thoughts. 

They avoided, of course, the public streets on 
their return from the river-ride. 
passing along a side street, a little girl sudden 
rose up from the curbstone and stood directly in 
their walk,—a wan little thing, who seemed all 
bones and eyes. The eyes were a 
pair, large and of a dark purple, like the purple 
of a pansy, and so sad for such a little face! 

‘Please give me a penny,” she said. 

The quartette halted. Ida and John were the 
advance couple. Simultaneously their 
were opened; Ida put five cents into the thin 
hand, while John said he hadn't any money 
smaller than a two-dollar bill. 

“Do as some folks do at chureh,’’ Charley ad- 
vised from the rear; ‘‘contribute a button.” 

“Tm not going to give her anything,” said 
Middy, stoutly. ‘What good can a penny do 
her? If I could take her and train her to earna 
living, it would be worth while. Vl warrant 
she’s begging for some wretched man or wom- 
an, who'll spend the money for drink. 
give her a penny.”’ 

“You cold-hearted creature!’ said Charley. 

“T'll be bound you will give her something,” 
said John. 

“Tl be bound I won't!” said Margaret, pugna- 


As they were 


wonderful 


purses 


I won't 


| ciously. 


“T'll follow your advice, Charley. I'll contrib- 
ute a button,” said John. ‘Here, little girl, 
take this to the young lady back there.”’ 

“Now, that isn’t fair,’’ Margaret cried, as she 
saw the button dropped into the little hand. 

“Go on!’ John said. 

The child went back to Margaret, and stood 
holding out the button. 

‘Redeem it,’”’ said John. ‘Keep your prom- 
You promised that any one who ap- 
proached you with that button should find favor 
in your sight.” 

“I won't give her a penny,’ Margaret repeat- 
ed, “yet I'll keep my promise. Come along, 
little girl.”’ 

“Cinderella and the godmother,”’ said Ida. 

When they reached Ida’s home, Margaret 


that the others, and especially Johy, should not 


know what she was going to do for the stranger. 
| : 


“IT know,” said Ida. ‘‘You’ll teach her her 
p’s and q’s, or ‘Mary’s Little Lamb.’ ”’ 

“LT guess calisthenies,”’ said Charley. 

“Its drawing-room entree,”’ said John. 

Half an hour later, while these three were 
speculating about the matter, and eating peaches, 
they heard from Margaret’s chamber a_ faint 
sound of singing. Soon after, Margaret came 
eagerly down to them with kindled face, almost 
dragging the child. 





“It’s perfectly wonderful!’ she burst out. “I 
| want you to hear this little thing sing. She 
| has the most marvellous voice!”’ 

‘An infant phenomenon!”’ said John. 

“An embryo Jenny Lind!”’ Charley added. 
Margaret lifted the phenomenon on to a table 
“T’m glad she’s been washed and combed,” 


| 
| 
| 


thine. “haven't | Who approaches me with this button shall find | one of the boys said. 


“Now sing, ‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 

| Margaret said. 
Without any urging, as if she had been told 
to go on breathing, the child opened her mouth, 
and out gushed the aria in such volume, and 


“T'll keep the other | purity, and sweetness, as to silence at once the 


| joking laughter, and to rivet attention. 

“It is wonderful!”’ said Ida. 

“Very!’’ said the boys. 

“I'm going to take her home with me and get 

papa to have her trained in music." Margaret 

“T wish you'd all stop laughing, I mean 
| to write to-day, and ask mamma if I may.” 
‘Donna Quixote!’ langhed John. 
“Whenever,” Margaret said, ‘‘a body pro 


about life’s realities? | poses to do anything more for a poor child than 


| to give it a penny, people begin to ery, ‘Quixot- 
ic!’ I'm not afraid of being called Quix«tic 

‘lorence Nightingale was called 

| Quixotic till she sueceeded in doing what she 


“Why, that was just some of John’s fun to! set ont todo. I'm going right to work to make 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








upsome clothes for the little thing. You'll help 
me, won’t you, Ida, if these boys won't?” 

“Why, I don’t know anything about cutting 
and making children’s clothes,”* said Ida. 

“IT don't, either, but we can read up the fash- 
jon magazines."” Everybody laughed. 

“First, you've got to find the phenomenon’s 
people, and see if they're willing to make you a 
present of her,” Ida suggested. 

“Yes,” Margaret assented. 

“Where does your mother live, little girl?” 

“Lhaven’t got a mother, just a woman that 
washes.”’ 

“Have vou a father? 

“No, mav’am,”” 


“*Has she a sister? 


Has she a brother? 
Or is there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 

Yet, than all other?’ ” 





continued Margaret. 


It was John who quoted this, and Margaret 
who said, — 

“[Tthink you're entirely too old for such be- 
havior."” She drew down her face to say this, 
and then drew it up to laugh. 

“Well,” said John, ‘‘tell me what you want 
me to do for the adopted child.”’ 

“Somebody,’’ Margaret answered, ‘‘must see 
her people; somebody must telegraph papa for 
money; somebody must do some shopping, and 
then there are patterns to be got, and a dress- 
maker to be engaged.”’ 

After much laughing and chatting, the work 
was parcelled among the friends, The part as- 
signed John was to get a pair of shoes fitted to 
the phenomenon. 

Margaret had attended to the interviewing of 
the child’s friends. She had no trouble in get- 
ting the little waif made over to her. In due 
time, too, she received the consent of her par- 
ents to the trial of her plan, though they proph- 
esied that she would be disappointed in her 
prodigy. 

So it came to pass that a gifted child was res- 
cued from ignorance and poverty. She has re- 
ceived careful musical training. Her friends 
are sanguine as to her future, though the trial 
for public success is yet to be made. This win- 
ter, she is to make her debut, on which occasion, 
the merry quartette, sobered by years that have 
followed, are all pledged to be present, with sym- 
pathy and bouquets. 

The chemists tell us of an acid in which gold 
may be held in solution, and nothing be seen of 
it but sparkling bubbles, until another acid is 
added, when the gold is precipitated, and ap- 
pears below in all its richness and beauty. So 
bright but volatile young people sometimes 
need only to be brought in contact with an ob- 
ject like that little waif, to develop characters 
of sterling worth and loveliness. 

* +o 
For the Companion. 


SCARED. 

The hardships and perils of life upon the border 
were not all endured by our forefathers. Even now 
upon the remote frontier there are people living 
through hours of privation and terror, which we, in 
our safe and convenient homes, know nothing of. 

The adventure related in this simple sketch oc- 
curred only a few months since, upon the Kansas 
frontier, during the late troubles with the Cheyenne 
Indians. 

Mr. Hobson, a former resident of Indiana, had 
met with business reverses in consequence of which 
he determined to begin life anew in the far West. 
He gathered what little household property was left 
tohim, and in a wagon drawn by two horses jour- 
neve'l to his new home. 

He selected land far from any railroad or settle- 
ment, because such land was cheaper, and having 
built himself a log eabin, he managed in much pri- 
vation to live through the first year. 

The Indian troubles began during the second year, 
and caused the family a good deal of anxiety. They 
were not molested, however, and had begun to feel 
almost easy again. One day Mr. Hobson had gone 
tohis nearest neighbor's, a distance of several miles, 
With his horses and wagon. Mrs, Hobson was in the 
house boiling hominy in a kettle in the great fire- 
Place. She needed a bucket of water, and started 
to get it, when, as she reached the door of the cabin, 
she saw a dozen Indians coming directly to the 
house, 

They did not see her. Without waiting to fasten 
the door, she caught her baby, an infant of eight 
months, from its low box-cradle, and in her fright 
rushed up a ladder which stood in one corner of the 
house to a low loft above. 

Laying the baby on a pile of quilts, with desperate 
‘treneth she pulled the ladder up after her, and shut 
‘own the trap-door. Then she crouched in a corner 
by the chimney with her babe in her arms. 

The savages entered the lower room, and com- 
meneed searching and plundering in great glee. 

They snatehed the clean blue woollen coverlets 
and blankets from the beds and wrapped themselves 
in them, threw the pillows on the floor and sat upon 
them, and appeared particularly delighted with the 
feather-bed, which was the pride of Mrs. Hobson’s 
heart 


ceiling of the lower room, Mrs. Hobson watched 
them. Every instant she feared their noisy shouts 
would wake the baby; but fortunately the child was 
undisturbed by the revel going on below. 

In a few minutes the savages discovered the kettle 
of hominy, and in great glee it was set upon the 
hearth, dipped out into pans, pots, crocks, gourds, 
anything they could lay hands on, and devoured. | 
Even in her terror Mrs. Hobson wondered what 
their throats were made of that they could swallow 
it so sealding hot. 

It appeared to sharpen their appetites, for they 
began to search for more food. Presently one of 
them found a sack of potatoes under a cupboard. 

“Paddys! paddys!”’ he shouted, gleefully; “Injun 
roast paddys; make big fire, get big roast. 
paddys!”’ 

Mrs. Hobson knew that many of the Indians called 
Irish potatoes “paddys,” so, though she could not | 
see the sack, she knew what they had found. They 
returned to the tireplace, and poured the potatoes | 
down in a heap on the floor. Then they drew the | 
coals and ashes upon one side, and soon had nearly | 
a half-bushel of the potatoes roasting in the ashes. 

They sat down to wait for their expected feast, and 
as Mrs. Hobson peeped through the crack in the | 
floor at them, so dirty, ugly and repulsive, a way of 
escape occurred to her. What could she do? 

As she glanced despairingly round the low, dark 
loft, she saw in a corner a little red chest. Now | 
came an answer to her question. 

“Henry's powder is in that chest. If I could only 
throw some of it down into the fire and frighten | 
them, or burn them a little! | 

“Tean! IL can!’ she thought the next instant. “If | 
I can get my hand into the hole in the chimney, I | 
ean.” 

Creeping softly to the chinmey, she put up her 
hand and felt for the hole. ‘This chimney was built 
of mud and sticks, and up in the loft the mud had 
dried, cracked and broken away in one place. Mr. 
Hobson had often declared he must mend that hole, | 
but he was always so busy it was not yet done, and | 
now how glad Mrs. Hobson was that it was still | 
there. 

She found that the hole was large enough to admit | 
her hand, and then she was sure her plan would 
work, for she knew these Cheyennes were the veniest 
cowards, easily scared at what they did not under- 
stand. | 

Very slowly and carefully she crept to the chest, | 
opened it with the greatest care, and took out the | 
can of powder. In doing so she saw a small tin | 
mustard-box, which contained some sulphur. ‘The | 
very thing!” she thought. “I don’t know what 
they'll do together, but the sulphur will nearly | 
choke them to death, I'm sure, and I'll try it.” 

She poured part of the sulphur from the box; then 
ehe poured into the box some powder, and shook | 
the contents till they were well mixed. With a | 
silent prayer she slipped softly back to the chimney, 
thrust the little box as far as she could into the hole, | 
and turned it. In a second there was a quick, | 
smothered report, a hissing noise, and the next in- 
stant, yelling, coughing, choking, screaming and 
tumbling over one another, the savages were all 
rushing out of doors. 

Mrs. Hobson was almost stifled herself by the hor- 
rible smell and smoke which came up through the 
eracks of the floor, but she dared not venture down 
until stillness below had convinced her that her vis- 
itors were not likely to return. 

Then she lifted the trap, pushed down the ladder, 
and went down. 
her eyes! 


Big heap 


| 


What a scene of confusion met 
Bed-clothes, pillows, pans, dishes and 
household belongings were scattered over the floor, 
and the explosion had thrown ashes, blackened 
coals and half-roasted potatoes all over the room! 
But the Indians had fled. Mr. Hobson came home 
half an hour later, and found his wife restoring 
order among the household goods. The superstitious 
Indians did not venture to return. 
MATTIE DYER BRITTs. 
— +> -__—_ — 
For the Companion. 
“IN A SLICE.” 

By F. H. Converse. 
One knows comparatively little concerning “rapid 
transit’? who has never ridden in a whale-hoat be- 
hind an exasperated and obstinate whale. Writers 
describe such an experience as full of “thrilling ex- 
citement.”’ I would add that it is also full, even to 
overflowing, of personal discomfort, as well as being 
attended with danger. 

An ugly whale will endeavor to stave the boat, a 
frightened one will make every effort te pull it 
down, and an obstinate one will run you to wind- 
ward, so far at times that it is necessary to cut the 
line and let him go to avoid being lost at sea in an 
open boat. 

The whale of which I am about to write was one 
of the latter class. We struck him with the harpoon 
about sunset after three hours of extreme corp 





The iron held fast, and the whale started off at a 
tremendous rate. Held by the line, the boat tore 
through the sea at the risk of being swamped. It 
seemed to me that we must be going at least a mile | 
a minute. 

We rushed at this unpleasant rate of speed through 
the fast-gathering darkness, with the boat continu- | 
ally about half-full of water despite our constant | 
bailing. On the whale drove, and Capt. Block | 
looked from the boat-hatchet to the tautened line | 
in surly meditation. 

The full moon rose above a dark cloud-bank, 














flooding the sea with a light almost equivalent to a | 


| as, oar in hand, we await the result. 


something like forty triangular shark-fins following | 
closely in the boiling wake of the boat. There was | prised to find Dr. Hemmenway had preceded him. 


nothing pleasant in the prospect of an overturn 
among a school of hungry sharks. 


But at last there is a perceptible slackening of | not take you for a minister. 


speed. 


On reaching his destination, Dr. Deane was sur- 


“Why,” said he, “the ferryman told me that no 
minister had crossed in his boat. He evidently did 
Had your head been 
adorned with a spruce white wig, such as clergymen 


“Get hold of that line and stand ready to haul!” | generally wear, he would have been at no loss as to 


said Capt. Block, taking the heavy whale-gun from 
its covered beekets, and bracing himself squarely 
in the bows. 

“Now for it! mutters little Binney, the boat- 
steerer, nervously gripping the handle of his eigh- 
teen-foot steering-oar, and craning himself eagerly 
forward. 

“Jest a leetle beaft the for'ard fin, cap'’n,” he 
whispers, excitedly. At no other time would he 
have been so presumptuous as to proffer advice, but 
the temptation was irresistible. 

With a grunt which might signify anything from 


| contemptuous acquiescence upward, Capt. Block 


took deliberate aim at the mountain of flesh about 
which the water swirls and swishes. 

There is a second or two of breathless suspense, 
Then comes a 
sharp report, followed by the dull explosion of the 
bomb-lance in the very vitals of the whale. 

“Stern all! stern all!’ shouts the captain, in a 
frenzy of excitement, as the whale, with a terrible 
convulsion, throws his huge bulk quivering full ten 
feet in air! 

But the command needs no repetition. There is 
no temptation to linger beneath an eighty-barrel 
whale suspended for a second in mid-air. Witha 
erash that makes our swift-flying boat tremble, the 
whale strikes the surface of the sea. 

“Killed with one lance!—hooray!” yells little 
Binney, as with a vast puff the whale rolls partially 
over on its side, and the ocean is dyed with the 
blood from its blow-hole. Even Capt. Block, who 
during the flurry has berated the crew with words 
of unpleasant import, now suffers his mahogany 
visage to be contorted into the semblance of a 
wooden smile. 


moonlit sea, as though he expected to see the 
schooner close at hand with gangway unshipped, 


and head and fluke-chains all ready for making fast 


| alongside. 


The fact that the vessel in question is probably 
slowly beating to windward, or the chance that the 


| 


| 
| 
| 





your profession.” 

“I know,” replied Dr. Hemmenway, “that it is 
customary to bestow more abundant honor on the 
part that lacketh.” 

on +o 
For the Companion, 
CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT. 
By William H. Rideing, 

The military academy at West Point is maintained 
by the United States Government to prepare young 
men for commissions in the army. Each congres- 
sional district is entitled to have a eadet in the in- 
stitution, and appointments are made by the Secre- 
tary of War on the nomination of the Representa- 
tive of the district in which a vacancy occurs, 

Suppose that a vacancy occurs in the reader's dis- 
trict, the Congressman announces it in the local 
newspapers, and holds a competitive examination. 
The most successful candidate is recommended to 
the Secretary of War, who appoints him, and orders 
him to report at West Point on June Ist fora fur- 
ther examination by the Academic Board, 

The candidate who comes from Maine may be 
the son of a poor farmer, and the one who comes 
from Delaware may be the son of a millionnaire,— 
one may be shabbily dressed and awkward in man- 
ners, the other adorned by a fashionable tailor, and 
refined by contact with polite society,— but they 
have a common cause; one object has brought them 


| together, and a bond of sympathy unites them. 


This bond js strengthened by the estrangement 


| which exists between the cadets and the newcomers. 


whale kept straight on his course when we were last | 


seen from aloft, counts for nothing. Neither do the 
trifling circumstances of a light wind and a heavy 
bank of clouds, which has now totally obscured the 
moon, serve as excuses for delay. 

When both the mates’ and captain's boats are out, 
a shipkeeper is not only expected to keep track of 
them, “blow high or blow low,” but he must, with 
the assistance of cook and steward,—generally the 
only other men left on board a Provincetown whaler, 
—work the vessel, shorten sail if necessary, get up 
from below and send aloft the heavy “ecutting-in” 
gear in readiness for immediate use, and woe be- 
tide him if, through storm, or calm, or darkness, he 
be not on time! 

But while I have been speaking of this unenviable 
office, the wind, which heretofore has been blowing 
in light and fitful puffs, has increased to half a gale. 
The sea, too, has risen, and vivid flashes of lightning, 
accompanied by thunder that seems to jar the very 
marrow in one’s bones, tell us of a tropical squall. 

Our boat, hauled directly under the whale’s lee, is 
fastened stem and stern by irons bedded in the thick 
blubber, A boat-lantern is hoisted on the end of a 
lance whose blade is thrust in the monster’s back. 

Rising and falling with a motion by no means un- 
pleasant, we are almost as secure from danger, from 
wind and sea, as though at anchor in a landlocked 
harbor. 

Do you express surprise at such a statement? 
Know, then, that in whalemen’s vernacular we are 
“lying in a slick,”’ or ‘sleep.’ 

A few lance thrusts have caused the oil to exude 
copiously from the blubber, and this oil has formed 
acharmed circle about us, into which the agencies 
of the storm do not venture. 

Mr. Binney tucks himself up in the stern sheets 
with as much composure as though he were in his 
bunk. Capt. Block alternately peers over the light- 
ning-lit sea, and reviles the crew for shivering in 
the rain, which is now coming down by bucketsful. 

A vivid flash suddenly shows our schooner hove 
to,a mile or two distant, whereat Capt. Block ex- 
pectorates violently and mutters,—with undoubted 
reference to the mate in command of the vessel, 
that he thought the plaguy fool would do just so, 
Even the blue light burned from her deck in token 
that he has seen our signal lantern avails not to 
soothe the captain’s fault-finding nature. 

By daybreak the squall had passed, and having 
made the whale fast alongside the schooner, we were 
permitted to change our raiment and break our fast 
preparatory to “cutting in and trying out.” 


+o = 
WHERE HONOR IS BESTOWED. 


New England clergymen of the old school were 
noted for being well-dressed. Occasionally one was 
met with, like Dr. Hemmenway, of Wells, Mass., 
who was careless as to his outward appearance. 

He was once chosen with Dr. Samuel Deane, of 
Portland, and others, to attend a council at a place 
to reach which they had to cross the Androscoggin 
River. When Dr. Deane reached the ferry, he in- 
quired of the ferryman if Dr. Hemmenway had 
crossed the river that morning, The reply was that 


Through a crack in the floor, which was also the | softened noonday, The silver beams also revealed | he had not, 


Until the examination takes place, the latter are 
lodged apart from the former, and the boy in uni- 


| form, although he may not have been in the academy 
“And now where's that thunderin’ schooner?” | 


| impatiently demands the captain, gazing around the 


a year, impertinently speaks of the candidates as 
“the animals.” 

The examination is held before June 25th, and 
while it is not comprehensive, it is severe as far as 
it goes, including writing prose and verse from dic 
tation, grammar, American history, geography and 
arithmetic, practical and theoretic, up to propor- 
tion. In addition to a knowledge of these things, 
the candidate must also have perfect health; and if 
he is successful, he is enrolled as a cadet in the 
United States Army. His enrolment lasts four 
years, and at the end of it he is promoted to the rank 
of second lieutenant. 

The pay of a cadet is five hundred and forty dol- 
lars a ye 





r, and this amount is suflicient to cover all 
his necessary expenses. The discipline and studies 
are exacting, and one’s personal freedom is very 
much curtailed. All cadets wear the same kind of 
clothing, eat the same kind of meals, and oceupy the 
same kind of rooms, No one is allowed to receive 
parcels from home or to visit the village shops with- 
out permission, and thus the boy who has no pocket 
money is as well off as the boy whose parents are 
inclined to give him thousands. 

A sluggard is utterly out of place. At six o'clock 
in the morning, all the sleepers in the barracks are 


| awakened bya gun and the rellof adrum, The sum- 
{mons is imperative, and the three lhundred cadets 





quickly get out of bed and dress. They are not al- 
lowed to lie down again until ten o'clock at night. 
They foldand roll up their bedding, and if it is found 
unrolled at any time during the day, a demerit is 
marked against the offender. Half an hour later, 
the rooms are inspected by an officer with the eye 
of a Dame Prim, and unless they are in the neatest 
order, another demerit to the offender! 
the inspection is, 
manded, may be 
recorded against 
exhibited. 

If at any time a cadet feels that he is being un- 
fairly treated by his officers or companions, he may 
address the superintendent in a written protest, and 
all cadets are urged to make their communications 
as brief as possible. 





llow close 
and what degree of tidiness is de 
judged from the list of offences 
the cadets each day, and publicly 


Some time ago, a cadet was 
bulletined for “laughing in ranks,” and in aecord 
with this demand for brevity in explanations, wrote 
to the commanding officer,— 


T langhed. 


“Sir,—gun went off—girl jumped 
Timotuy 


Yours, 
very respectfully, 


TOWNSEND. 

From half-past six until seven, the cadets are ex- 
pected to occupy themselves with study, and at seven 
o'clock, they are marched to breakfast in the mess 
hall. Loud talking during meals is prohibited; 
nothing is allowed to be taken away from the tables; 
and the cadets can only call on the waiters through 
a petty officer. The food is plain, but good in qual 
ity and ample in quantity, and twenty-five minutes 
are allowed for eating it. When breakfast is over, 
all arise at a given signal, march out of the mess 
hall, and disperse for recreation. 

Novel-reading, gossip, music, or whatever form 
the recreation takes, is ended at eight o'clock, when 
a bugle sounds the call to quarters; and the five 
hours following are spent in the class-rooms, where 
the cadets appear in the full uniform of the Acad- 
emy. 

It is a pretty dress of gray. The coat is single- 
breasted, with three rows of eight gilt buttons in 
front, a “stand-up” collar trimmed with black silk 
lace and black silk cording. The trousers are also 
of gray, with a black stripe one inch wide down the 
outer seam. All the clothing, except underwear, is 
provided by the authorities, and the cost of it de- 
ducted from the salaries, 
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We were escorted through the academy build- 


ing by Lieut. Morrison, of the Sixth Cavalry, 


who is now one of the assistant-professors of 


inathematics, and who will be remembered by 
many readers of the Companion as the officer in 
charge of that division of the Wheeler Explora- 
tion whose adventures were fully described in 
these pages, 


There is a large library, especially rich in sci- 


entific works; an observatory; a muse- 
um well filled with ingenious models of 
wonderful achievements in military en- 
gineering; an art gallery; a large gym- 
nasium; « chapel and a riding-room, be- 
sides the administrative 
buildings, 
officers. 


class-rooms, 


barracks, mess- hall and houses of | 


The pluck and endurance of a greenhorn are 


put to a hard test in the riding lessons. 
frequently thrown, and his head and body be- 
come familiar with the degree of resistance of- 
fered by the floor and skirting-boards. Some of 
the commands are given by bugle-calls, with 
which the veteran horses are better acquainted 
than the fresh cadets, and when a party is gal- 
loping at full speed towards one end of the hall, 
and the command to “turn about’ is suddenly 
sounded, the horses recognize it before their 
riders, and unseat them in wheeling round. But 
unless a bone is broken or dislocated, the dis- 
comtited cadets spring lightly into their saddles 
again, and never show, by grimace or word, 
how much they have been hurt. 


He is | 


| after which thirty minutes are allowed for ree- 


| 
| 
| 


| Companion, 


the class-rooms, and at four o’clock the recita- 
tions are over for the day. The rest of the 
afternoon and evening pass very pleasantly in 
summer, when a gay assemblage of ‘‘four- 
|o’clocks” is sure to be present. The “‘four- 
o'clocks” are the young lady visitors at the post, 








—the sisters, cousins and sweethearts of the ca- 






CADETS ON HORSEBACK. 


dets,— who find much that is attractive in the 
embryo soldiers, 

But it must not be supposed that the cadets | 
have yet finished the day’s work. Parade and | 
drill take an hour and a half before supper, 
reation. The cadets then go to their rooms, and 
study until half-past nine, when a tattoo is beaten 
asa signal for bed. 


At ten o'clock, ‘‘taps”’ are 

beaten, all lights are extinguished, and all well- 

behaved cadets retire. | 
~~? 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


The system of ‘‘co-operation,’”’ and what is 
called the “Rochdale plan’’ of carrying it out, | 
have been described in a recent number of the 
It is now proposed to speak of 





The exercises embrace all the manceuvres of | this system as it has grown in England and this 


cavalry. Galloping along the hall, a cadet leaps 
alow barricade with his sword drawn, and finds 
the enemy intrenched behind. He selects a con- 
venient head, and slashes at it with his weapon 
as he rides away; or, with revolver drawn, he 
aims and fires from the saddle at another head 
as he breaks through a battalion of infantry. 
The that 
may be fought in 


wars 


the years to come 
are rehearsed at 
the academy, but 
the enemy is, hap- 
pily, imaginary, 
and the 
which receive the 
sword and bullet 
are dummies. 
Lieut. 
took us 
of the 


roonts, 


heads 


Morrison 

into one 

recitation- 
where a 
section of the first 
class was engaged 
in elucidating in- 
ternational law 
All the cadets rose 
as we entered, in 
deference to the 
superior 
and 
standing until we 
Ido 

not believe that 
any college or in- 


stitution in the 


ollicer, 
remained 


were seated, 


CADET 


world could show a neater, honester, healthier, 
or more intelligent class, 

The recitation consisted of forty pages of 
Woolsey’s ‘Treatise, — teachers will appreciate 
how severe a lesson that is,—and each cadet was 
nearly perfect. One gave a suceinet account of 
the Alabama award, and another gave a resume 
of the laws affecting neutrals in blockades. 

When the recitation was over, the cadets rose 


together and marched out of the room in single | 


file, without loitering fora moment. In rising 
and sitting down, they are simultaneous, not one 
being sooner or later than the others. 

Dinner is served at one o’clock, and the time 
from half-past one until two is allowed for ree- 


reation. The two hours following are spent in 


Wa 
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country, and of the effect of it, as far as it has 
been seen, on trade in general. } 


There are at present, in London, quite a num- 
ber of what are called co-operative stores, which 
sell their goods on a cash basis, and for a less | 
price than those charged at the ordinary stores; 
and the number of these stores is gradually in- 
creasing. 

Of these, the two 
most important, 
perhaps, are the 
“Army and Na- 
vy,” and the ‘Civil 
Service’’ co-opera- 
They 
are carried on, as | 
their names imply, 
the one by the of- 
ficers of the Brit- | 
ish Army and Na- 
Ah my vy resident in Lon- 
oN I [iy RE don, the other by 


1 ips of the 


Beek members 
<= | Civil Service,— | 
Sat : 
Si a ¥| |) 
—— Zi. Pa, officials in the em- 


that is, clerks and 
mi) ploy of the Gov- 


q 
ernment. 


tive stores. 


These two class- 
es have, it ap- 
pears, combined, 
and established 
emporiums in or- 
der to obtain their 





ROOM. 
oo goods at cheaper 
rates than those of 
ordinary trade, and at the same time, to make 


| such protits as they can by the sale of goods to 


| outsiders, Any member of the army or of the 
civil service is admitted as a stockholder in these 
concerns, and receives their benefits. He is 
then entitled to have an interest in the profits, 
not in proportion to the amount of stock he 
holds in the store, but in proportion to the 
| amount of pureheuses he makes in it. 

The stores have on sale not only groceries, but 
clothing, hats, shoes, household utensils, and, in- 
| deed, a wide variety of articles. Nor do they 
| confine their sales to those who hold a share and 
interest in them. The general public is also 
| allowed to buy goods at the co-operative count- | 
‘ers at the cheaper rates there demanded; only | 
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the general public does not, as do the share- 
holders, have any claim on the profits gained. 

This same system has been introduced into 
several cities in the United States, and is about 
to be attempted by a co-operative company in 
Boston. Here, however, the experiment re- 
mains to be fully tried. 

It is readily seen that the system of co-opera- 
tion, as carried out by the Army and Navy and 
the Civil Service stores in London, which are 


| the best examples of it which have as yet exist- 


ed, must work more or less injury to retail trad- 


|ers. In the first place, under such a system, the 
| goods supplied are cheaper to the purchaser 
| (whether he is a shareholder or not); and in the 


second place, they are almost certain to be of 
better quality, since the stores are managed by 


| the very people who are their main customers. 
| The agents who buy the goods at wholesale, are 


the agents of the very persons—the stockholders 
—who are to consume the goods. 

Thus the ordinary trader is underbid, both as 
to price and quality; and should co-operative 
stores be very widely established, it is not hard 
to see that the retail trade will be very seriously 


| injured, if, indeed, it is not utteriy destroyed. 


One remedy for this threatened evil, in the 
hands of the tradesman, is, perhaps, for him to 
substitute a cash for his present credit system. 
3y selling for cash only, he could sell cheaper, 
for he would make no bad debts; and thus might 
compete on better terms with the system of co- 
operation. 

oS oe — 
THE CITY’S VOICES. 


I dwell amid the city, 
And hear the tlow of souls in act and speech, 
For pomp or trade, for merry-make or folly, 
I hear the confluence and sum of each, 
And that is melancholy !— 
Thy voice is a complaint, O crowned city! 
The blue sky covering thee like God’s great pity! 
Mrs. E. B. BRowNING: “ Soul's Travelling.” 








— «e>- 
PROTECTIONISM REVIVED. 


It is worth noting that the doctrine of protec- 
tion, as opposed to that of free trade, is just now 
everywhere gaining ground. We have 
than once explained the principles and stated 
the arguments of these two schools of econo- 
mists. 

Suffice it to say that the Protectionists desire 
that a heavy duty, or tax, shall be laid on arti- 
cles of foreign production imported, to protect 
the home producer from harmful competition, 
while the free traders favor a low tariff, or none 
at all, as best for the Government, for the man- 
ufacturer, for the merchant, and for the persons 
who consume goods, native or foreign. 

The doctrine of protection is much the older 
of the two. It was not until Adam Smith, a 
Scotchman, published his famous treatise on the 
“Wealth of Nations,” in 1776, that the idea of 


| free trade attracted much notice. 


Even then its spread was slow. The system 
of free trade gained adherents from year to 
year, however, and in course of time a variety 
of causes in Great Britain made the question of 
protection the leading political issue. 

No page of English history is more remark- 
able than the story of the agitation which, under 
the leadership of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, 
grew in strength and intensity until the repeal 


of the “corn laws’? was carried through Parilia- | 


ment in 1846. This act was a triumph of the 
free trade principle, and its results were so fa- 
vorable that for more than a quarter of a century 
past no public man of any party has dared to 
avow himself a Protectionist. 

The successful working of free trade in Eng- 
land attracted attention elsewhere. A free-trade 
party already existed in the United States, and 
it was strengthened by the British experience of 
the system. The late Emperor of the French 
was a convert to free trade, and made a treaty 
with Great Britain based upon the theory. All, 
or nearly all, the British colonies established 
tariffs from which the protective feature was 
almost wholly excluded. Belgium and Switzer- 
land, and some other Eurepean countries, have 
also adopted free trade. 

The latest convert was Germany, and it is also 
likely to be the first Enropean nation to depart 
from free trade. Two or three years since a free 
trade tariff was passed by the German Reichstag, 
and it now seems probable that within a year 
there will be a return to the old system. 


more | 





| protection, but the movement in its favor is very 
| strong. In this country, where the system of 
| protection has been in full operation for about 
twenty years, free trade has made no recent 
progress. Two or three years ago there were 
some indications of a tendency in that direction, 
but they have all disappeared. 

Strangest of all is the movement in England 
itself. Nobody there ventures to advocate pro- 
tection, but many are urging a policy which 
they call ‘‘reciprocity.”” The idea is to put a 
duty on the productions of these countries which 
protect themselves against British manufactures, 
and thus force other countries to adopt free 
trade. 

This is only protection in another form. The 
idea, though persistently urged, has no chance 
whatever of being adopted. Great Britain is as 
likely to abolish Parliament as to abandon free 
trade. Both the firmly-settled convictions of 
the people, and their powerful interest in the 
adoption of the principle by other Governments, 
are strongly opposed to any change. 

The secret of the revolution that has taken 
place is not a very deep one. While there is a 
great deal of disinterestedness in individual 
men, there is nothing of the kind in a nation, 
Every people, as a whole, acts towards every 
| other people from purely selfish motives. 

As long, then, as the people of any country 
are convinced that free trade is best for them- 
selves, they retain it. The moment they lose 
faith in it, they turn to protection. Englishmen 
educated at home in the free-trade Gospel go to 
Australia, and ina year or two become Protec- 
tionists. 

This national selfishness, combined with the 
universal depression of trade during the last few 
years, and the fact that free-trade Great Britain 
has been losing her foreign commerce, while 
protectionist America has been going forward 
rapidly, fully explain the tendency of the times. 





onic oe 
A BOY SUICIDE. 


A few weeks ago, William Zergler, a boy of eleven 
years of age, committed suicide by hanging himeelf. 
He is said to have been a sensitive, sickly lad, who 
| spent most of his time in reading religious stories. 
| He had lately fallen into a melancholy state con- 

cerning the sinfulness of the people about him, and 
| repeatedly expressed a longing to leave this wicked 
| world and go to heaven. 
| The boy’s diseased body affected his brain, or the 
| books he read would not have produced such a re- 
sult. A physician’s prescription of quinine and 
iron, or, better still, a few months of hunting, fish- 
ing, or farm-work, would have helped him to bear 
| With his neighbors, and to make a longer stay in this 
“wicked world.” 

No physically healthy boy is driven to suicide by 
the reading of either secular or religious books. 
Yet there can be no question that the minds and 
morals of boys are weakened in tone by many of the 
books and papers which are placed in their hands 
| on Sundays as well as on week-days. 
| We all know how baleful is the cheap secular ju- 
| venile fiction that floods the country, but we fear 
| that much of our so-called religious literature gives 
| to our young people views of life that are false, be- 
cause they are unreal. 

In the mawkish, sentimental histories which af- 
fected the weakened mind of Willy Zergler, all live, 
virile Christian truth is left out. The good little 
hero almost invariably dies triumphantly, or, if suf- 
fered to live, performs prodigies in the way of con- 
verting skeptical parents and godless relatives. 
| Now the book which a child needs, is that which 
| teaches him how good and noble is this present 
| life which God has given; how it may serve Him, not 
by reproving its parents, or pining for heaven, but 
by being truthful, manly, and obedient in its little 


| commonplace, every-day happenings. 


| 
| 





| 
| 


+o — 
A NEW HAMPSHIRE MOTHER. 
The Scotch-Irish who settled Londonderry, N. H., 
| were a peculiar people. Long-headed and light 
hearted, they mingled the stern religiousness of the 
Covenanter with the pathos and humor of the Irish. 
One of their descendants, writing of them at the 
| close of the last century, says,— 
“They went to church on Sunday, practised all 

| that was good in the sermon during the week, and 
laughed at all that was ridiculous.” 

| They worked hard, laughed heartily, and slept 
| the sleep, “aery-light, from pure digestion bred.” 
|The women had “nerve,” but no “nervousness,” 
| and lightened their tasks by singing. “All the chil- 
| dren of the neighborhood,” writes a chronicler of 
| the ancient town, “crowded about to hear Mrs. 
Smith sing Scotch songs,”’ while she helped her hu 





One by one some of the most important colo- | panda harvest the corn. 


nies of Great Britain have pronounced in favor 
of protection. Particularly in Victoria (Aus- 


| tralia) and in Canada the people have decided, 


after a trial of free trade, that the success of the 


principle in England was not owing to its abso- 
lute merit, but to the special conditions under 
which it was applied, and they maintain that for 
themselves protection is not merely to be pre- 


ferred, but that it is essential to their prosperity. 


| This Mrs. Smith was a typical woman of her race. 

| Strong in body and in mind, a hard worker, she 

| thought her “mission”’ fulfilled if she trained her 

| ten children “in the fear and admonition of the 
ord.” 

Her “Mother’s Companion”? was Solomon's prov 
erbs, and no child of hers was spoiled from sparing 
the rod. Once, when there was company at the 

| house, her son Jerry—afterwards Chief Justice of 
| New Hampshire—threw down a shelf. Leaving he? 


In France there is little prospect of a return to | company to entertain themselves, the mother tapgh! 
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then and there, through the rod, a lesson in care- 
fulness. 

In a few minutes she discovered that a neighbor’s 
punch- bowl, borrowed for the occasion, had been 
proken in the upset. Feeling that the punishment 
had not referred to the broken bowl, she again 
whipped Jerry, that he might learn that carelessness 
js aggravated when it breaks a borrowed bowl. 

The mother determined that Jerry should go 
through college. The resolve meant that the mother 
should work harder and longer, and live more spar- 
ingly. One day when Jerry was at home, there be- 
ing @ vacation, he presumed to correct his mother’s 
yigorous but ungrammatical language. 

Instantly the mother’s dignity was aroused. 
«Wha taught you language?”’ she said, in a tone in 
which pathos and sternness mingled. “It was my 
wheel! and when ye’ll hae spun as mony long threads 
to teach me grammar as I hae to teach you, I'll talk 
petter grammar.” 


When Sherman arrived at the Atlantic coast, on 
hisfamous march, a horde of negroes accompanied 
the army. Several hundred of them were sheltered 
in the large Baptist church at Beaufort, S. C., until 
they could be located on plantations. After their 
departure, a gentleman meeting the sexton, an aged 
negro, asked him if he had cleaned out the church. | 

“Yes, sah,” replied the sexton, “the church is | 
cleansed, thoroughly renovated, sah; but there’s a| 
strong residuary smell yet, sah.” 

That same gentleman once had presented to him, | 
in New Orleans, a petition for his signature, recom- | 
mending a worthy negro to an office in the Custom- 
House. It had been written by the negro himself, 
and among other qualifications, stated that the ap- 
plicant was “both useful and ornamental.” 

_— +~@> -_——— 
AN UNSELFISH POET. 

Lamartine, the French writer and orator, was re- 

duced by his extravagance from aflluence to com- | 





AMERICAN WIT AGAINST RED TAPE, | 

Miss Kate Field, well known as a lecturer and | 
journalist, had several amusing adventures in her | 
risit to Spain. Her courage never deserted her in | 
danger, and her womanly tact overcame all the hin- 
drances to travel. She had many encounters with 
the officials, who were no match for her Yankee wit. 
One morning, as she was about starting from the lit- 
tle town of Santander for Madrid, the courier told 
her that the cuthorities had put her trank in quar- 
antine for three days. 

She hastened to the Sanitary Bureau. 
give me my trunk.” 

“It is in quarantine.” 

“What for?” 

“Because there’s cholera in Paris.” 

“I’ve not come from Paris.” 

“The cholera must be kept out of Spain.” 

That was conclusive. But she would not give 
itup. ‘Is the cholera locked up in my trunk, and 
not in my carpet-bag?”” The carpet-bag had not 
been touched. ‘Had I known the marvels of Span- 
ish quarantine, I’d have brought my clothes in a 
newspaper.” 

After a little more bantering, the inspector yield- 
ed. “You can’t have your trunk; that would cost 
me my office. But you may have your clothes.” 

She was equal to the emergency, took the clothes, 
piled them into a white checkered morning wrapper, 
and started for Madrid with the bundle under her 
arm. The American consul, even, was astonished 
at her audacity. 


“Please 


——+or 
LOVE AMONG THE POOR. 

Mr. Dickens selected some of his most beautiful 
characters from the poorer classes. He found in 
their love and sympathy, truth and fidelity, the at- 
tractions which fascinated his readers. A touching 
instance of this love among the poorest happened 
not long ago in Boston. 

A little boy was heard crying papers at ten o’clock 
ofarainy night. A lady missionary, guiding a min- 
ister through that part of the city, bought all his 
papers, and asked where he lived. He replied,— 

“[’ve only got a sister, Katie, and she is sick. 
is dark, too, and oh, the water!” 

hey went with him, taking him by the hand. He 
led them through a dark street till they came toa 
wretched cellar in the lowest part of the city. He 
went down cheerily, crying,— 

“Katie, Johnny has come!” 

Receiving no answer, he went on in the dark, and 
they heard his steps plashing in the water. A cry 

f alarm followed. The poor boy found his sister 
dead in the water. 

The tide came into the cellar. He had provided 
a box for her to sit on till the water went down; but 
he had been late that night, the tide had been higher 
than usual, and she had fallen off, either in sleep or 
from weakness, and been drowned. The children 
had been deserted by intemperate parents, and the 
brave boy had supported his sister by selling papers. 
+> 

READING IN BED. 

The habit of reading in bed is as dangerous to life 
as it is injurious to the eyes. The late Judge Story, 
when a boy, came near losing his life and burning 
his father’s house through this bad practice. The 
candle at the bed-side set fire to the bed-clothes, and 
if the sensitive nose of the mother had not been 
startled by the smell of smoke, the boy would have 
been smothered, and the house consumed. 

A boy in Providence, a few days ago, had no 
watchful mother to shield him from the effect of his 
folly. He was in the habit of reading by the light 
of a gas-burner; and when half-asleep, probably 
tried, instinctively, to turn off the gas. Uncon- 
sciously, he turned it back again after the light was 


It 





parative poverty. His liberality to those needing 
aid was a marked feature of his character. An an- 
| eedote shows the impulsive generosity of the man: 


Having much running about to do, the poet, in 
whose stables had once been many horses, fancied | 
that, by severe economy, he could lay up enough | 
money to buy a pony-chaise, which would really be 
asaving of money, since, saving time on the road, 
he would have the more time to work. 

But even such modest vehicles as pony-chaises cost 
money. Two or three thousand francs at least were | 
needed. | 

So this man, who had travelled through the East | 
with the splendid extravagance of a sovereign, set | 
himself to accumulate a hoard—a pony-chaise fund | 
—in a corner of a cupboard behind his books, to 
which, from time to time, he added a piece of gold, 
a handful of silver. 

One Sunday morning, there came a ring at his | 
door, and a poor wom: in rushed in and threw her- 
self on her knees before him, we eping, stammering 
of her widowhood, her seven children, poverty, a 
seizure, the sale of her few effects upon the morrow. 

Lamartine was accustomed to such applicants, and 
a connoisseur in misery. Hers was genuine. 

“How much is it?” 

«A thousand frances.’ 

The poet hung his co “Alas, my poor woman, 
I cannot help you! I have not so much money I 
can call my own;” and he showed the empty cash- 
drawer, and a very few gold pieces straggling over 
the mantel-pieces—all he had. 

“O my God, my God, what is to become of my 
little ones?”” sobbed the unheeding woman. 

“Hold on!” cried the poet, suddenly, “don’t cry! 
I forgot; and hurrying to the closet, he threw the 
books from the shelf and drew out the box contain- 
ing the pony-chaise fund, which he counted. 

“It’s oe sky you came, and lucky I thought of 





this,” said he, when he had cone luded; “there are 
barely the thous: and franes in it. Here, take them.” 
“And your pony-chaise?” said M. ‘de la Guer- 


roniere, one of the three witnesses of the scene. 
“Dr, Clavel has ordered me to take more walking 
exercise,” answered Lamartine. 


ae eer 
“PERRY! PERRY!” 
“A Southern Woman’s Story,’’ told by Mrs. Pem- 
ber, recalls David’s elegy on Jonathan: “Thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 


After the battle of Fredericksburg, while giving 


ant voice said, ‘‘Madam.” 

It came from a youth not over eighteen years of 
age, seeming very ill, but so placid, with that ear- 
nest, far-away gaze so common to the eyes of those 
who are looking their last on this world. He shook 


suggestions of softer pillows and lighter covering. 

“T want Perry,” was his only wish. 

On inquiry I found that Perry was the friend and 
companion who marched by his side in the field, and 
slept next to him in camp, but of whose whereabouts 
I was ignorant. 

Armed with a requisition from our surgeon, I 
sought him among the sick and wounded at all the 
other hospitals. 

I found him at Camp Jackson, put him in my am- 
bulance, and on arrival at my own hospital found 
my patient had dropped asleep. 

A bed was brought and placed at his side, and 
Perry, only slightly wounded, laid upon it, 


and the half-unconscious eye fixed itself. 

He must have been dreaming of the meeting, for 
he still distrusted the reality. 

Illness had spiritualized the youthful face; the 
transparent forehead, the delicate brow so clearly 
defined, belonged more to heaven than earth. 

As he recognized his comrade, the wan and ex- 
pressionless lips curved into the happiest smile,— 
the angel of death had brought the light of summer 
skies to that pale face. 

“Perry!” he cried, “Perry!” and not another 
word, but with one last effort he threw himself into 
his friend’s arms, the radiant eyes closed, but the 
smile still remained,—he was dead. 


—~+> apis 


ENGLISH GOOD ENOUGH. 
The late William C, Bryant’s paper, the 
English, and its general literary excellence. 


editor used to say that the English language 








extinguished, and was found in the morning insensi- 
ble, smothered by the escaping gas. All efforts to 
resuscitate him were fruitless, and he died a victim 
to his foolish habit. His example should be a per- 


menent warning to others indulging in the same | 


folly. 


+o 
SOUNDING WORDS. 
Rufus Choate liked to use many-syllabled words, 
especially those ending in sion and tion. The uned- 


ucated negro of the South resembles the great ora- 


tor in this respect, though Mr. Choate knew what 
the words meant, and the negro does not. 


dalian words, he would be delighted. 


If the | 
negro should be told that he was fond of sesquipe- | 








people cared to read. Therefore, the rule in his 
editorial rooms was to strike out from all manu- 
scripts every foreign word and phrase. 
| New York journal seems to agree with Mr. Bryant’s 
| opinion. It says: 


The English language may seem to inhabitants of 
| the British Isles good enough for anybody, but on 
| this side of the ocean we have some thousands of 
| persons with pretensions to education and culture 
| who make incessant ee of the vernacular. 

According to these authorities, the language lacks 

elegance and expressiveness, so at the slightest ex- 
| cuse they drop into some other tongue, that of 
| France reason, pre-| 
| 


being, for some inexplicable 
ferred. 


norant of the meaning of that “foot-and-a-half” | tonic mind and the terror of all others, pronounces 


word, its sound would tickle him, 
prayer or exhortation, it would appear. 


and in his next | and satisfactory tongue of modern F oes, 


the English language the most expressive, logical 


Unfortunately for the fancies of the literary dil- 


small doses of brandy to a dying man, a low, pleas- | 
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! lettanti, Dr. Weisse, the authority alluded to, has 
written a book upon the language, in which he de- 
tails his reasons so distinctly, and with such an array 
of linguistic facts -orroborative evidence, that no 













denial is possible-—New York Herald. 
scree esata 
THE SHAME OF GUILT. | 


No being can be more unhappy than the man who | 
must always hide. The Boston Transcript tells this 


| strange story of a man who has been “thirty years a | 


stranger at home:” 






Men may escape the law, but their own con- 
sciences they cannot flee from. Many years ago a 
young man in this city was guilty of an offe nee 


| against the law,—an oifence which brought social 


ruin upon himself and his family. The man and 
his offence are forgotten by the public, yet he lives, 
and lives here in Boston. 

But from the day his offence was discovered—al- 
though having escaped the law he is free to come 
and go as he" pleases—he has never been seen out- 
side of his own home in the daytime. 

Sometimes, under the cover of night, he walks | 
abroad to take an airing and note the c¢ hanges that 
thirty years have wrought; but an ever 
sciencé makes him shun the light of : 
faces of men, and he walks apart, a stranger in the 
midst of those among whom he has always lived. 






--—-——_ +e 
STAMMERING CURED. 

Dr. Hammond says stammering is the result of a | 
functional disorder of that part of the brain which 
presides over the faculty of speech. He was a stam- | 
merer at nineteen, and cured himself by making | 
some little mechanical effort while speaking. 





“With each troublesome word,’ he explains, ‘es- 
pecially with one beginning a sentence, I made some | 
slight motion with the hand or foot, or even witha 


| single finger, and I found that this plan enabled me 


to get the word out without stammering. In this 
procedure, the attention is diverted from the effort 
to speak to the performance of the muscular action 
mentioned, and hence the speech becomes more au- 
tomatic than it is with stammerers generally. And 
this is the whole system of cure. It consists in ef- 
forts to render the speech automatic.” He occupied 
two years in curing himself. | 
a 
“SACRED MONEY.” 

Some years ago a gentleman overheard two chil- 
dren talking about their “sacred money.” The ex- 
pression interested him, and on inquiry he learned 
its explanation: | 

These children were in the habit of faithfully set- | 
ting apart at least one-tenth of all the money which 
came into their hands and using it for ¢ hristian 
work, They each kept a purse for this fund, and an | 
account of all that was put into it and paid out of 
it. Their father said that they themselves had de- 
ar the expression “sac red money. They 
would often give much more than a tenth to this 
fund, but never less. 





MAKE A BEGINNING NOW. 


To every one who from this date pur 
$1 Outfits we will present free our new 
and Drill, with two extra Drill Points. This splen 








did Hand Drill is made from steel,and has a beautiful 
rosewood enamel handle. 


looks as bright as silver, but will not tarnish with years | 


of hard usage. The Drill Points are the best quality 


| Remember it will be given free with every Brac ket 


his head in negative toall offers of feod or drink, or | 


Saw Outfit we send from this date. 
Bracket Saw Outfit more valuable than ever before, and 
thousands of boys and girls who have never commenced | 
Bracket Sawing ought to make the beginning now. 














A FREE (occ: |) GIFT. 
Saw 
Drill. — 


WE WILL ALSO GIVE FREE 


1 Design for a $5 Queen Anne Clock. 
1 Design for a $2.50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 





Just then the sick boy awoke wearily, turned over, | 


New | 
York Evening Post, was distinguished for its good | 
The | 
was 


sufficiently copious to express such thoughts as the | 


Another | 


But now comes a learned German who, having for | 
fifteen years studied the language with that system- | 
Though ig- | atic persistency which is a peculiarity of the Teu- | 


1 Design for a $3 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 

1 Design for a $2 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 

| 1 Design for a $1.75 Eastlake Bracket. 

| Designs for $50 worth of Brackets, &c. 

| 

| Thousands of Boys and Girls find steady em- 

ployment at good pay, fret sawing. To aid you in mak- 

ing money, we propose to furnish all parties who from 

this date purchase our Bracket Saw Outfit, the set of 

clock works to match the “Queen Anne,” with dial, glass 

face, hands, key, 

fifty cents. 
With each Saw Outfit we shall give a certificate 

will be good until used, and will entitle you to buy the 

clock works of us at $1.25. The regular price is 1.75. 

Only those who purchase our Saw Outfit will be entitled 

to this reduction on the clock works. 


Ricenineemacumaies 2 - 
$6.75 for Si. 


When Bracket Saw Ontfiz 
for $1, Bl what would cost 
you, as usually sold in the stores, ®6.75. 
The 75 designs alone, if bought separately, 
would cost you at least S5.60. 
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OUR 
BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 
NOW CONSISTS OF 
1 Steel Frame, 75 Bracket and Or- 
namental Designs (fullsize), 1 Doz. Best 
Steel Saw Blades, 1 Sheet Sand Paper, 
200 Miniature Designs (with a price-list at full 
size), 1 Sheet of Impression Paper, 5 Silhou- 
ette Designs (Comic), 1 Manual of Fret Sawing 

and Wood Carving—24 pages. 
Sent to any address, postage paid, for ®1. 
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| PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


jand mouth. 


|} apply himself during his spare hours 


This Drill makes our | 


&c., at $1.25, which is a reduction of | 


| 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD USE THEM ! ! 
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For immediately relieving 
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Since the DIAMOND WAFERS have been 


put upon the market they have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 


“NOTHING SO EFFECTUAL,” 


Say all Singers and Public Speakers, 
From Hon. Levi C. Wade, Speaker of Mass. 
Representatives: 
Have used your DIAMOND WAFERS 
They 
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with benefit. 

are the most efficient troches 1 have ever used. 
Yours truly, Levi C. Wank. 
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Ry DER, Quartet, 
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ours truly, 
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where right. 
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Any one who will 
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its use acquire the art of drawing anything he wishes 
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Manual of Sketching and Drawing accompanving in a 
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PROF. E. L. CRALL, 
Room No. 9, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
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Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 


lren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 
The Drill is lustre ul pls ated, and \¢ en ributec oot causes 8 occas « ’ 4 1 


| BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 


| ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
| 
| combination has been suecessfully used by 


physicians, 


and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 
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For the Companion, 


THE WRECK OF THE GLOUCESTER 
FISHING-FLEET. 


Hints of the spring were in the air, 
And March winds had a breath of May 
That whispered hope and not despair, 
The other day, the other day, 


When came to us that dreadful tale 
Of how the Gloucester fleet went down 
In that wild February gale, 
When we were safe within the town; 
When we were safe and did not know, 
That not for twenty years or more, 
Had such a tempest come to blow 
Across the cruel shoaling shore 
Off Georges bank, as blew that day, 
When high upon its t:eacherous tide, 
The Gloucester fleet at anchor lay 
In all its comely strength and pride. 
More than a hundred men went down— 
The whole staunch fleet, with every sail, 
While we were safe within the town, 
Sure they would weather every gale. 
Perhaps we danced, pexhaps we sung, 
Without a hint of pain or death, 
While they upon the rocks were flung, 
Fighting for life with bated breath. 
When vanquished, they at length went down, 
They must have thought in that despair 
Of wife and child in Gloucester town, 
And breathed for them one piteous prayer 
Of wild appeal—for times were hard 
Upon old Gloucester’s sandy shore, 
And men were scarce to watch and ward 
And keep the wolf from ont the door; 
And now, and now! what would they do, 
These wives and children in their strait? 
O brave wrung hearts, if you but knew 
How all New England, at your fate, 
Sprung to its feet, stretched forth its hands, 
‘o keep the wolf you dreaded so 
From out your homes on Gloucester sands! 
But ah, perhaps, if we could know, 
You still keep watch and ward above 
The cherished homes you left behind, 
And read with eyes of clearer love 
The meaning, that to us is blind, 
Of that dark day when you went down, 
Off Georges bank, with every sail, 
While we were safe within the town, 
In that wild February gale. 
NoRA Perry. 
+e - 
For the Companion. 


AN ORATOR’S LAST WORDS. 

Brilliant and eloquent, 8S. 8S. Prentiss was the 
idolized lawyer of the Southwest. A Maine 
boy, he made himself a place in the hearts of 
those who liked not the Yankees. His genius 
fascinated, and his genial manners won them, 
in spite of their prejudices. 

He might have been their political leader, but 
a brief experience in Congress so disgusted him 
with practical politics that ne refused its honors. 
A fortune awaited him, but he turned from it, 
because he would not abandon social pleasures, 
nor practise self-denial. At last he resolved to 
work himself out of debt, and provide for the 
education of his children. 

“IT must work!” he said to those who had ad- 
vised rest, because they saw that his good reso- 
lution had come too late. 
willing, but the body, enfeebled by disease and 
dissipation, refused to obey its commands. 

“Why, good sirs, a man cannot lie in bed and 
make his living,” he answered to friends who 


bade him leave New Orleans and rest on a plan- | 


tation. 

Nerving himself, he appeared in a ease which 
drew out the culture of the city to hear him. 
Never was he more brilliant in wit and elo- 
quence. He did not know, but his friends did, 
that it was the swan’s death-song. They shaded 
their eyes, for they saw that the vigor of the 
intellect made more apparent the decay of the 
body. 

“Take me home,”’ he whispered to a friend, 
when recovering from the prostration in which 
his eloquent plea had left him. He was borne 
home on a river-boat—to die. 

On the night of his arrival, the family smiled 
mournfully to see his old self return. 

“Gather me half a bushel of roses with the 
dew on,”’ he said toa relative. ‘Put them ina 
basin and stand it by my bed,’ was his remark, 
as the roses were brought in. 

During his illness the thought that he was 
leaving his family destitute made him talk much 
about suits and raising money. Now and then 
the great orator became a boy again, and wan- 
dered to his Maine home. 

“Dear mother, do you love me?’ repeated 
again and again, showed that her teachings and 
prayers were in his mind 

In the hours of consciousness he was much dis- 
tressed at the idea of death. Mary, his pious 
wife, urged him to trust in the Saviour. 

“You do not know how wieked T have been. 
God will never forgive me,” he replied. 

“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 


The spirit was now | 


be as white as snow,’’’ replied the wife, “‘if you 
will but turn to the Lord 

“Pray, dear. Won’t you pray? Don't you 
remember the prayers your mother taught you?” 
she continued, 

“Oh, yes! but I want you to pray with me.”’ 

She repeated the Lord’s Prayer, he responding 
at each petition, “‘Amen!”’ 

“O God, the Son!’’ she heard him whisper, 
| as if striving to recall the petition of the Litany, 
| **O God, the Son, Redeemer of the World, have 

mercy upon us miserable sinners!” 
| On a Sabbath evening the wife was busy in 
the room, his eyes wistfully following her. 
““Mary!”’ she heard, and hastening to him, re- 
ceived an embrace and a kiss. It was the last 
word uttered on earth by the eloquent advocate. 

One solemn thought is suggested. No words 
uttered by the orator in moments of highest in- 
spiration were so treasured as those whispered 
“Amens,”’ and that sighed-out ‘‘O God, theSon!”’ 
They were words of penitence. 

His imagination in its uttermost wanderings 
never brought back a scene which thrilled as did 
the ‘Dear, dear mother, do you love me?” 

It revealed the boy at his mother’s knee, and 
suggested the hope that at last he received the 
Saviour as a little child. : 
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RECENT ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

The fascination of an eruption and the danger 
of looking at it from a too-near pointof observa- 
tion are set forth by the following narrative. It 
was written by an Englishman whe saw the re- 
cent eruption of Vesuvius. 


The new cone, when I saw it, was pouring out 
vast volumes of smoke and steam, detonations 
occurred at frequent intervals, and loud noises 
as if of the lava surging within the crater. 

At intervals, also, the smoke was intensely il- 
luminated, as if the lava had leaped up within 
the cone. 

The cone discharged a perpetual shower of 
red-hot pieces of lava of a more or less cindery 
character, 

It is difficult to judge of heights under such 
circumstances, but many of the fragments ap- 
peared to be ap ene toa height equal to that 
of an ordinary sky-rocket, 

The ejected masses nearly all fell on one side 
of the cone, and helped to raise it. Occasional- 
ly, however, a sudden burst would come which 
scattered the red-hot masses in all directions. 

We a as near as we could to the 
cone, and stood upon the bank of cinders in im- 
mediate contact with it, and not a dozen yards 
from its vomiting crater. 

Showers of red-hot stones were projected from 
| the crater, many of which fell into it again, and 
the rest, for the most part, on the side remote 
from us. ‘There came a sudden burst, however, 
which shook the ground under our feet, and 
scattered red-hot masses in all directions. 

A piece weighing four ounces fell within six 
feet of where I was standing, and the guide ran 
up to it and pressed a copper coin upon its still 
soft surface. 

A few minutes later a piece of red-hot lava, 
weighing at least seven times as much as the 
preceding, fell within four feet of me, and I 
promptly retired to a safer distance. 

Fifteen days before a guide had been killed by 
a falling red-hot stone from the crater. ‘The 
| Soe from the crater are doubly danger- 
ous, because you cannot ‘‘dodge’’ them. 
| ‘They do not come down straight like a cricket- 
| ball, but waver in their flight like a boome ang. 

In the case of the larger of the two masses 
| which fell so near to me, I had not only time be- 
| fore it fell to watch it in the air above my head, 
| but also to speculate as to where it would fall. 

Judging by its position when about forty feet 
|from the ground it would certainly, I thought, 
| fall behind; a moment later it swerved and fell 
| about four feet in front of me. 

The cone, with its lurid smoke and loud de- 
| tonations, and showers of red-hot stones, pre- 
sented a most fascinating spectacle. What, 
| then, must be the effect when the whole great 
cone of Vesuvius is in a like condition? =~ 








+> - 
HENRY BERGH. 

Henry Bergh, the founder of the humane or- 
ganization with the long name and honorable 
| record,—the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
| ty to Animals,—is sketched in Scribner's Maga- 

zine for April: 


| 
| 


A visitor who had no claims on Mr. Bergh’s 
indulgence onee remarked, ‘I was alarmed by 
the dignity of his presence and disarmed by his 
politeness,” ; 

Nature gave him an absolute patent on every 
feature and manner of his personality. His com- 
manding stature of six feet is magnified by his 
erect and dignified bearing. A silk hat ‘with 
straight rim covers with primness the severity of 
his presence. 

A dark brown or dark blue frock-overcoat in- 
eases his broad shoulders and spare yet sinewey 
| figure. A decisive hand grasps a cane, strong 

enough to lean upon and competent to be a de- 
fence without looking like a standing menace. 

When this cane, or even his finger, is raised 
in warning, the cruel driver is quick to under- 
stand and heed the gesture. On the crowded 
street he walks with a slow, slightly swinging 
pace peculiar to himself. 

Apparently preoccupied, he is yet observant of 
| everything about him, and mechanically notes 

the condition from head to hoof of every passing 
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horse. Everybody looks into the long, solemn, 
finely-chiselled and bronzed face wearing an ex- 
pression of firmness and benevolence. 

Brown locks fringe a broad and rounded fore- 
head. Eyes between blue and hazel, lighted by 
intellectual fires, are equally ready to dart au- 
thority or show compassion. 

There is energy of character in a long nose of 
purest Greek type; melancholy in a mouth ren- 
dered doubly grave by deep lines, thin lips and 
a sparse, drooping moustache, and determina- 
tion in a square chin of leonine strength. 

The head, evenly poised, is set on « stout neck 
rooted to broad shoulders. In plainness, grav- 
ity, good taste, individuality and unassuming 
and self-possessed dignity, his personality is a 
compromise between a Quaker and a French no- 
bleman whose life and thoughts, no less than 
long descent, are his title to nobility. 


ee eee 
For the Companion. 


APRIL SKIES. 


Thy sky, genial April, bends over the wildwood, 
As a mother who gently her darling would view, 

Still wearing the smile that so charmed me in childhood, 
When cloud-folds descended of tenderest blue. 

And I wander again through valley and wildwood 
Asin happy childhood, when all things were new! 


Look ! there the elm tosses her clustered brown flowers, 
The alders their tasselled hoods coyly unfold, 
And softly the filbert-shrub o’er the turf showers 
The dead husks that clothed her when winter blew cold! 
And trailing arbutus each bare hollow dowers, 
Where the day-king for hours slants arrows of gold! 


The delicate sprays of the slim birch addresses 

In idyllic murmurs the tall sugar tree, 
And bland airs of April, with soft touch caresses 

The boughs of the hemlock, wide-spreading and free; 
While rushes coquet with the low drooping tresses 

Of willows where thrushes commingle their glee. 


From an infinite height the blue sky is seeming 
To visibly lower, yea, float, ’mong the trees! 

A rich purple haze o’er the mountains is gleaming, 
And plumes of smoke sail o’er the odorous leas. 

The pines sigh so softly they seem to be dreaming; 
With beakers all teeming, rills laugh in the breeze. 





Come, view ere sweet April’s capricious mood changes, 
rhe gay colors blending on earth and o’erhead; 
The purple-pink band round those far lofty ranges, 

Whose peaks in the sunset burn golden and red- 

‘The leaves and the buds, the green-carpeted granges, 

All gifts that Spring’s goddess so lavishly spread. 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
— +> - - _ 
“BILLY,” THE PET RAT. 

The pet of the family of a writer in Chamber's’s 
Journal was a rat named Billy. What Billy did, 
and how kindly he was regarded, are all told in 
the following: 


During the winter evenings, when the children 
were engaged with their “essons, our tame rat, 
Billy, was usually to be found on the table, rum- 
maging among their books and catching at their 
pens; which latter amusement he enjoyed very 
much after the manner of a kitten running after 
a knitting-needle drawn quickly up and down 
the table. 

But as these amusements rather interfered 
with the studies, Billy would occasionally be 
dismissed to the kitchen, to which he had a 
great dislike. 

He never stayed there longer than he could 
help, but on the first chance would rush up the 
stairs and scratch, or rather, I should say, gnaw 
for admittance. 

He had free access to a pantry where a variety 
of eatables, usually considered dear to a rat’s 
heart, were to be found; but I never knew him 
to injure anything or even to cut the paper cov- 
ering of any parcel, no matter what it contained. 

No doubt it was partly owing to his being so 
well fed that he was not driven to theft by hun- 
ger. I generally scattered for him on the 
shelves some grains of rice or pickles of starch, 
and to these he helped himself when inclined 

From soap or candles he turned away in dis- 
gust, being far too well-bred a rat to indulge in 
such low tastes; but he dearly loved a bit of 
plum-cake; and, shall I confess it, he was by no 
means a teetotaler. 

If ale was used at dinner, he would rush 
eagerly about the glasses until he was supplied 
with some in a spoon. I believe, before he 
came to us, he had been accustomed to even 
stronger potations, in which, however, we did 
not indulge him. 

I have said he was not mischievous, neither 
was he, as mischief among rats is generally un- 
derstood; but there is no rule without exception, 
and Billy had a decided penchant for kid gloves. 

If any were left carelessly about, he was sure 
to get hold of them and have the fingers eaten 
off ina few minutes. I cannot tell how many 
gloves he destroyed, until repeated lessons of 
this sort enforced more tidy habits. 

I must not omit to mention his love of music; 
when he heard the piano he would rush to the 
drawing-room and spring to the performer's 
knee, where he would remain perfectly quiet, 
evidently listening with much pleasure. 

When he first came he was very restless, 
seeming to live ina state of perpetual motion; 
but he soon learned to come upon the knee to be 
caressed and have his head rubbed, which oper- 
ation afforded him intense enjoyment. 

+o 
ASA BEAN’S ESCAPE. 

One of the early settlers of Wilton, Me., was 
thoroughly convinced that bears are fond of 
‘“‘beans.”’ The time he became so sure was 
when bruin chased him across a clearing and up 
atree. The Lewiston Journal tells the rather 
laughable story: 

After making lively time through the woods 
for some distance, with the bear close upon him, 
he began to think for some better means of 
escape. He knew that if he climbed a huge tree, 
the bear could climb as well as he. A small tree 
the bear could not climb, as bears climb by hug- 


ging their paws around the tree, and it requires 
one of considerable size. 





Bean accordingly determined to climb a smal! 
tree, although the bear was in rather close pur- 
suit, and was liable to have a piece of him be- 
fore he could get above her reach. He chose 
his tree and went up lively, just escaping th 
bear, who placed herself upon her hind le 
with mouth wide open, jumping for him, gnas})- 
ing her teeth, and showing a great deal of dis- 
appointment and rage, and seeming determined 
not to give him up. 

The bear, with wide-spread mouth, repeated|y 
gg for him, and every time she jumped, 
1e, though out of her reach, went up the tree a 
little further. Being anxious to get well out of 
the way of the bear, he did not notice how near 
the top of the tree he was getting, nor how smaj! 
that top was. 

The bear continued jumping and tearing 
round, and Bean kept going a little higher, til] 
suddenly, as he made his last hitch upwards, 
crack went the tree, and he went to make a 
nearer acquaintance with the open mouth of the 
bear. 

Although he was only a moment in going 
down, yet he said afterwards that in that mo- 
ment all the bad things he had ever done in his 
life passed before his mind. ‘ 

The bear was scarcely better prepared for this 
sudden turn of affairs than was Bean himself. 
Whether the bad deeds of the bear passed 
through her mind or not while Bean was crash- 
ing through the tree-top, we are not informed. 
She evidently thought something terrible was 
about to happen to her, and by the time Bean 
struck the ground, she, frightened by the noise 
and commotion, took to her heels and ran, leay- 
ing Bean to make his way home at his leisure, 
which opportunity he was not slow to improve. 
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A KING’S GOOD NATURE. 
The following anecdote is told of the eccentric 
King Louis of Bavaria, and shows that he has a 
good heart in spite of his foolish actions: 


People who enter the roads reserved to the 
king are fined. One day his majesty met in one 
of these reserved roads a tall young man, every 
inch a mountaineer, who was walking uncon- 
cernedly. The king stopred him and asked him 
who he was. The young man replied,— 

“Tam from Switzerland, and Iam a student 
in the university of Munich.”’ 

The king said in a kind tone, ‘‘Ah! you are 
from Switzerland; then you must know Schil- 
ler’s ‘William Tell’ by heart.” 

“I could recite whole acts of it to you.” 

“That is fortunate. I am delighted to meet 
you Come with me to the castle; we'll play 
‘William Tell.’ ”’ 

“The castle! but that is the king’s abode.”’ 

“Never mind that. Iam the king’s most in- 
timate friend. Come with me. You will see, 
the sentinels will let us enter.” 

“Very well, if you will have it so.” 

“Do you like Munich?” 

“No. It isa dull place, and the king thinks 
“ too, for he never stays in town if he can help 
t.? 


‘*‘What do they say of the king?” 

“They say he is, at heart, an excellent fellow.” 

The king could not repressasmile. ‘‘Did you 
ever see the king?” 

“No, never. [Lama republican. I’m told the 
king is very handsome, and that all the women 
are in love with him.” 

‘Would you like to dine with the king?’, 

“Come, now I see you are poking fun at me!” 

“Not at all; on the contrary, I invite you to 
dine with the king.”’ 

“Then—oh! I beg your pardon!—maybe you 
are the king?” 

“Tam, and you are my prisoner.”’ 

They had now reached the castle. The senti- 
nels presented arms. After dinner the king 
played on the piano the overture to ‘*William 
Tell,’ and begged the student to declaim Schil- 
ler’s tragedy. 

The next day they began it again, only the 
king now bore his share in the dialogue. At 
the close of the third day the king sent the stu- 
dent back to Munich in one of the roval car- 
riages, and a few days afterward presented him 
with a gold watch with the scene of the Grutli 
engraved on the case. 

tor 

FAINTNESS AND ITS CAUSES. 

The causes which prodace faintness are thus 
described by Cassell’s Household Guide : 


Some pa are so easily affected that they 
faint if they cut their finger, or even if they only 
see the cut finger of another person. All one 
can say of such persons is that their muscular 
fibre is not strong, and that their nerves are 
sensitive. 

The heart, which goes on for years circulating 
the blood, is essentially a muscle. It is weak in 
some people, stronger in others. As a rule, it is 
weaker in women and stronger in men. Hence 
women faint more rapidly than men. 

Whatever weakens the heart and the muscles 
generally acts as a cause of faintness, Close, 
foul air is a common cause of faintness or of 
languidness. 

Anything which greatly affects the nervous 
system, such as bad news, or the sight of some- 
thing horrible or disagreeable, will sometimes 
cause fainting. 

But of all causes of faintness, none is so se- 
rious as the loss of blood The muscles, in order 
to act well, must be supplied with blood; and if 
the blood of the body is lost in excessive quan- 
tity, then faintness will happen. 

The degree of it will depend on the constitu- 
tion, and on the amount of blood lost. A loss 


of blood that would scarcely be felt by one per- 
son will be a serious cause of faintness to an- 
other. 

Sometimes frequent faintness arises from be- 
coming very fat. the muscular system of the 
heart being impaired by fatty deposit. 
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| For the Companion, 
| SUNNYHAIR AT SCHOOL. 
Sunnyhair called herself a “big girl,” and 
“fully old enough to go to school;”’ so when the 
summer term opened, she started off to begin 
her education. 
How many scholars do you suppose there were? 
Only four; a little girl of her own age and two 




















For the Companion. 


TOO MANY COOKS. 


A NONSENSE STORY. 





Six little spotted kittens 
Learning how to cook 

Out of Mrs. Harland’s 
Monstrous great big book. 


= ti : 
eee ZED | Struncely enough, 
————— — ~| 





Six little spotted kittens 
Making chicken pies. 

“Tab,” they call the umpire; 
My! don’t she look wise? 























Lots of little kittens 
Bring the pie to table; 

Stub their toes and down they go— 
Count them, if you’re able! 





The one they call the umpire 
Crawls out a-top the cloth. 
‘“Mer-eow! mer-eow! too many cooks 
Are sure to spoil the broth!” = w. 


boys; and the school-room was in the house 
where the teacher lived. 


she were a2 member of some grand seminary, 


real school. 

The nearest neighbors are very widely separ- 
ated in the farm-district where she lives, and 
| how do you suppose she made the daily journey 
| over the long road? On the back of old Frank, 
| to be sure! Jogging along up hill and down dale, 
| he would land her at last safely on the door-step, 
with her small book and her basket of dinner, 
carrying her home again at night. 

Ihave told you before that this old horse was 
one of her pets, and was indulged in all his freaks 
and fancies, so thatatlast he would acknowledge 
the right of no one else to command him in any 
way. 

One day, 


a little boy friend of Sunnyhair’s, 
about six years old, was very eager to have a 
ride; but no sooner had his ines placed him on 


a young colt. He kicked up his heels and | 
| reared, trying every way in his power to throw 
| the poor little fellow. 

Percy held on like a hero, boldly trying to keep | 

| his seat, but in vain! Old Frank plunged and | 
danced around till he sueceeded in tossing the 
child over his head. 

Percy came down with a thump, and the horse 
stood pawing the ground and looking at him as | 
much as to say, ‘Don't you venture to touch me | 
again, young sir! You see what you get by it!” 
Then shaking his mane, he walked up to Sunny- 

hair, rubbing his face against her shoulder, and 
| declaring by his actions, that she was his mis- 
| tress, and that he would serve no one else. 
Percy was only slightly 
bruised by his fall, but I venture to say he will 
never ask again for a ride on old Frank 

“ee 





+2 
For the Companion. 
YOKING THE OXEN. 


The cattle are scampering over the lot! 

| They have eaten enough and their work is forgot; 
The sober old oxen, the gay little steers— 
When lo! in the pasture young master appears. 


They kick up their heels and race off at their ease, 
With horns and with tails as high up as you please; 
| Then they rush down the lane and dash into the yard 


| Where the bars are all up and the fences keep guard. 


They are cornered again, and the fun is all over, 
For drawing a load is not living in clover; 

| Each yoke is brought out; they look knowingly on it, 
And some take it meekly, and some try to shun it. 


There’s a bow for old Brown and a bow for old Beck, 
To be pinned to the yoke on each broad brawny neck; 
There are Darby and Dixie, and Button and Bright, 
| Each paired with his mate, and the team is all right. 


The chains are hitched on and the cattle are ready; 
They frisk in the lot, in the yoke they are steady; 


Gee! 
They start for the woods just as grand as ae 
_E. 
— +. - 
For the Companion. 


FREDDIE’S AUNTS AND UNCLES. 


The sun shone brightly, the birds had come 
home from the South, and sang of what they 
had seen there. 

Tip, in his cage upon the porch, sang, too, but 
all he could tell of was the long winter, the snow 
upon the ground, the sunshine creeping through 
the frosty window, the snapping of the fires, the 
play of the children, the buzz of the machine and 
| the beautiful calla lily that bloomed all winter 
| long. 

Freddie, sitting upon the steps, felt as glad as 
the little birds that spring had come, for all win- 
ter long he had been shut indoors. Next winter 
he expected to be a big man, and wear boots and 
wade in the snow. 

John was making garden; pretty little mounds 
of earth, in which he planted tiny seeds, that he 
told Freddie would grow into great plants, and 
bear peas and beans and other good things to 
eat. 

Freddie thought he would make a garden, too. 
He told Dody, who gave a jump of joy, and rat- 
tled her beans, which was the way Dody always 
langhed. 
she could look on, and went to work. 

First he tried to tuck his pants into his shoes, 





Sunnyhair felt as important, however, as if | 


when she found herself installed as a pupil in a | 


his back than old Frank, usually as gentle and | 
mild as a kitten, began tocurvet and prance like | 


With the whip for a guide, and a Whoa! Haw! and 


Freddie sat her upon the fence where | 





his knees, and he could not stand up when they | 
were tucked in, so he had to let them go. He} 
got three sticks, a hoe, a shovel and a rake, you 
know. Then he dug, and dug, until the dirt got | 
angry and flew up in his face, which made Dody | 
laugh sg that she fell off the fence; then she | 
choked, and one of the beans came out of the 
hole in her nose. Freddie picked it up and 
planted it, so he could raise beans enough to 
keep her supplied all next winter. Folks who 
| have children must pfovide for them, you know, 
Little stones got in Freddie’s shoes, and made 
ss, and his hands looked as if 
| they hadn’t been washed for a month, but the 
garden was lovely. 

Three large beds and one little crib, in which 
Freddie was going to plant a baby potato. 

But all at once the sheets and quilts began to 
| stir, and Freddie stopped patting it smooth and 
jumped back. 

“Somebody tickin’ in dere! 
in my erib!” 

Away flew the dirt, and soon a little black 
head with bright eves peeped out, and two little 
black arms came out, and pulled and tugged un- 
til the whole little thing was out, and looked at 
Freddie, and said, but not out lond,— 

“You've put your crib right over my house, 
and smashed it all in!’ 

Then there was more kicking and tugging, 
and the pillows flew on the ground, and the spread 
| slid off, until the little bed was all stirred up, 














Somebody sleep 





|and many more little black things crept out, 
| shaking off the dirt, looking very anxious. 

| “Gracious me,” said Freddie, “if I haven’t 
| been knockin’ in my ants’ house!) Wonder where 

| ee uncles is.” 

Did the ants sit down and cry, as one little boy 
| did, when the baby knocked down his block- 
| house? 

No; they went right to work carrying away 
| dirt and sand, working so fast that all Freddie | 
| could see were little black heads and legs run- | 
| ning here and there. At last the door was cleared | 
—a little round hole that led to the house, way | 
down stairs in under the ground. 

Into the kitchen ran Freddie. | 

“Mamma, some bread and ‘lasses for anty, 
please.”’ 

“Aunt who?” asked mother. 

“Ants and uncles all tired out and hungry.” 

\ A nice little piece of bread and molarces Fred- | 
| die laid over the door of the ants’ house. Soon 
| one little creature came up and tasted, then hur- | 
| ried head first down to tell the rest. Up they | 
| all came, biting off pieces big as themselves and | 
carrying it down the hall, through many other | 
passages and rooms, into their pantry. There 
they stored it all away, and very rich and happy 
the whole ant family felt. 

And as Dody and Freddie went in to dinner, 
they talked it over and concluded to let the ants | 
keep the crib, and feed them every day. ‘The 
uncles, too,”’ said Freddie, May HAINEs. 

+- 
| LITTLE THINGS. 
| Little masteries achieved, 
| Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little graces meekly worn, 
Little slights with patience borne; 
These are treasures that shall rise 


Far above the shining skies. | 





| 











| nin edilapeebasi | 
| THE SUNDAY STONE. 
| Inacoal mine in England, we are told, there is | 
a constant formation of limestone, caused by the 
trickling of water through the rocks. This wa- 
ter contains a great many particles of lime, | 
which are deposited in the mine, and as the wa- | 
ter passes Off, these become hard, and form the | 
limeston his stone would always be white, 

like whit® marble, were it not that men ae 
working inthe mine, and as the black dust rises 
from the goal, it mixes with the soft lime, and in 
that way a black stone is formed. Now, in the | 
night, when there is no coal-dust rising, the stone 
is white; then again, the next day, when the | 
miners are at work, another black layer is | 
formed, and so on alternately black and white | 
through the week until Sabbath comes. Then } 
if the miners keep holy the Sabbath, a much 
larger layer of white stone will be formed than 
before. There will be the white stone of Satur- 
day night, and the whole day, and night of the 
Sabbath, so that every seventh day the white 
layer will be about three times as thick as any 
of the others. But if the men work on the Sab- 
bath, they see it marked against them in the 
stone. Hence the miners call it “the Sunday 








stone.”’ How they need to be very careful to 
observe this holy day, when they would see their 
violation of Ged’s command thus written down 
in stone—an image of the indelible record in 





F.w. | like John’s, but Freddie’s pants only came to| heaven! 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
Behead what no one has too much of. 
Behead 2 water course. 
Behead one of our largest exports. 
Behead a part of a fashionable dress, . 
Leave from each what comes from above. 
c. W. B, 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1, A sea of Europe. 
2, A medley. 
3, A pastoral poem. 
4, A tree. 
5, An animal allied to the camel, 
6, Sluggish. 
= One of the five races. 
8, A wild animal. 
My initia/s name a singing bird, my Jinals a talk- 
ing bird. CHARLES I, Houston, 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Why is this butterfly like a sailor? 


Vv. T. 0. 
5. 


POETICAL HOURGLASS,. 


* 
* 
.#* e 


i oe 
My first was a soldier of centuries ago; 
From the seven-hilled city he came. 
| second is God’s noblest work, you must know; 
I scarcely need mention the name. 
My third, i'll not tell you exactly what ’tis, 
That would be egotistic in me. 
My fourth is a term not applied to heaven’s bliss, 
But the last of this earth's misery. 
My fifth is the staff of our life sometimes named; 
Without it our wants would be great. 
| You’ll find, in the middle of the hourglass I’ve 
framed, 
The name ofa New England State. 
Lucius Goss. 
6. 























Five kinds of water power. 


7. 


CHARADE, 


Goss. 


My first is a color, my second what sailors are glad 
to see, and my whole the name of a country. 
A. J.J. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Stag, toad, rat, hart, dog, sloth, sable. 
2. Tale, bail. Bawl, ball. 
3. 1, He has no visible means of support, 2, Spee- 
imens of a (wear). 3, High rent. 
4. Splay, play, lay, ay, y. 
5. Volcano. 
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WOMAN’S WRONGS. 


A certain class of women have much to say about 


their rights, and we hope the time will soon come 
when their fathers, husbands, sons and brothers, 
and friends, will yield them all that honestly is 


theirs, and all that love may prompt besides. 
woman's greatest wrongs are self-imposed. 
She, and she alone, changes her very clothing into 
chains that impede every natural movement of the 
body by its fantastic arrangements, and cause her to 
suffer 


But 





from many distressing ailments. She alone 
laces her lungs into a space too small for them to 
expand, thus hindering the healthy action of all the 
other organs; diverts her bonnet from its purpose 
asa protection for the head and eyes; uses her hair, 
given for an ornament, as an instrument of torture; 
offers herself freely 
consumption, by opening her pores and reduciny 
her vitality to a minimum in the and 
then exposing herself, scantily dressed, to the chill 
of the night air; makes the intercourse of “society,” 
instead of rest healthful recreation, a 
source of disquiet, annoyance, burdensome expense, 


as a prey to pneumonia and 


ball-room, 


a and a 


and diversion from the true end and aim of home. 


If the “strong-minded” would put themselves into 
righting some of these wrongs, some immediate | 
good might come of it. | 

es | 


ORANGE GROVES AND ALLIGATORS. 

Florida is an* 
tracdic 
ent of 
back of 


earthly paradise” of somewhat con 
tory delight. M 
the Journal, deseribing the country 


st. 


r. Edward King, correspond- 
Boston 
Augustine, speaks of the orchards tirst 
and then of the swamps, 


On the Ball estate, there is an avenue of great 
length, bordered by orange trees, the boughs of 
which bend under hundreds of oranges. To right 
and left, paths lead away to conservatories, gardens 
and lawns, swept by fresh breezes, and dotted with 
pretty groups of flowers, This is a little earthly 
paradise during the winter months, 

Dr. Anderson's grove is one of the most famous 
in the South, and is exceedingly profitable. His 
residence fronts on a street charmingly embowered 
in orange, lemon and magnolia trees, and lined with 
handsome cottages. 

Outside the town, a road leads across the marshes 
on a causeway, and on the marshes snipe abound 
just now. A Northern visitor who was passing these 
fens with me, laughed at the sign, “No Trespassing 
Here,” which arose on a pole out of some suspi- 
ciously resistible soil, but if 
Was 2 snipe country, he would not have laughed. 

It was in these bottoms that an alligator-hunter 
was once nicely caught, as he told me years 
since. Coming home from a chase after the skins of 
the wily saurian, he was wading the marshes wearily, 
with his gun on his shoulder, when he felt his right 
leg seized, and looking down, saw that a moderat« 
sized alligator had grasped him. 

Nothing but his heavy boot-leg saved him from 
being very badly wounded. He brought his gun 
down with terrific force on to the creature’s head, 
uttered a fearful yell, and managed to jump clear 
of his adversary. His hair stood straight on end 
ere he stopped running at the edge of the swamp. 


some 


+ 
A THRIFTY FAMILY. 
We are already faniliar with the 
faculty to help himself; but 
Portland (Ore Bee 


We have an old pioneer in Jackson County, 
James Savage, of Rogue River, 
family of thirteen children. The boys, four in num- 
ber, are between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
three, and these four boys have manufactured, by 
their own unaided labor, three violins and a bass 
viol, all of exquisite tone and finish, and on which 
they execute difficult music, having been without 
an instructor, 

The instruments are made of cedar and maple, 
and but recently one of the boys was offered forty 
dollars, which was refused, for the violin. The boys 
ean make a rifle or a wagon, shoe a horse, mend a 
clock or watch, work out an algebraic problem, 
swing a pick in the mines, or follow a reaper with 
equal success, 

The girls of the family, 


Yankee settler’s 
the following, from the 
gon , isa specimen extra: 

Mr. 
who has raised a 


nine in number, have the 


| Guarnerius” 


| with considerable 


presence 


| has no imagination, and understands words in their 


we had known that it 
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Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, 
if suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. **Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost in- 
stant relief. 25c a box. ( Communicated.) 


same musical talent, and are not ashamed to wrestle 
with kitchen work, afraid to mount a bucking horse, 
or row their skiff across the river, even when it is 
dangerously swollen. 
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SAVED HIS FIDDLE. 
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One who is a stranger to his enthusiasm and ex- BIG PAY free. TAY LOR sR , Cleveland, O. 
periences can hardly understand a musician’s idol- 10 LADY’S fine Hem-stitched He Sg 
atry for his favorite instrument. Ole Bull is said to I mail, 1. J. LINCOLN, No. Tisbury, Mass. 











have paid four thousand dollars for his “King Jo- 
seph Guarnerius” violin, but his almost fanatical 
attachment to it is less on aécount of its cost than 
only one of its kind. 


Hours Musical Instruction 
New England Conservatory, Music 


E. Tourjée, Director. $15. 


AND NOT 
SWEAR OUT. 


Hall, Boston. 
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because it is the A writer in | 


St. Nicholas tells this characteristic incident: 


| 
‘ by Watchmakers. By mail, rg Cir- 
When Ole was first in America, he had to go from | | SOLI cular free. JOHN BIRCH ¢ Des 
one little town to another to give a concert. Per- 38 Dey Street, ‘Ne = York. 


haps tired of railway travelling, perhaps the bette r| | 
to see the country, hé took passage on an Ohio Rive r | PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 
steamboat. In a little while the boiler burst, after “rOSCOpic rait set in a finger ring 
the Western fashion, tearing away the fore part of | of aaa aoa a a pt. a ‘from one dollar upwé ards. 
| the boat, and setting the cabins on fire. Ole Bull | Send stamp for Illustrated Cireular. 

found himself choked, deafened and blinded, in the Box 100. | CLOSSON CROSs & CO., Boston, Mass. 


midst of struggling, shrieking women and children, THE, BS By, PR OG, ESS. 


| 
shattered timbers, smoke, flame and noisy water. | 
What did he do? Swim for his life? Lendahand|  p,4, teats. LEAV ES 
¢ rom: - little child? No; PALICES © bbe x AS enths. Send for Circu ar. 
ee eee : ; BROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 


to he did neither. 

I doubt if he remembered that around him were 
An astonis shing offe r, made in order to intro- 
duce new goods. Agents’ Sample Package of 


human beings in danger. 

He rushed to his violin-case, took from it the 156 Decaleomanie,Scrap Book ,Diaphanie,and 
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teeth, leaped over the blazing guards into the black bound, memorandum book, mailed post paid 
water, and struck out manfully for the shore, which forsix 3-cent stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed 























D DATE, 116 Wast St., Ct 
he gained in triumph, and there stood gazing at his ee en Cerne —=j 
tiddle, dripping and proud as the Newfoundland dog 
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ets. Made only by J. E. Goodwin, 
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Simply one patient to another, Moore ’s 
| Pilules have become the most popular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- | 
eases, Sold by sere De 50 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet “ Dr. C Moore on Malaria,” sent | 
free on application, 68 c ortlandt street, New York. 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 
ANCY WOOD, 

at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 


who saves a drowning child. 
to Ole Bullin that moment; his beloved and precious 
instrument was all in all. The only “King Joseph 
might have been lost! 


Ole Ball was nothing 
HOOK. 
- 8S assorted 
Grand St., 
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A BOY’S BRAVERY AND NARROW 
ESCAPE. 


“elevator”? boy 





Sains 
John Conlan, n 
go Post-Oflice 


the in the Chica- 
Building, lately burned, is credited 
manly useful 
He could easily 
have escaped at the first alarm, but went up, instead, 
to warn the janitor’s family on the sixth story, and 
others on other floors in suecession, taking them 
down and returning, until he almost | 
sacrificed his own life. 


unselfishness and 
of mind during the fire. 


in his elevator 





| For Scroll Sawing 








: . ess or f! ‘ vi of the . 

On the fourth tloor, Mr. Schufeldt was ocenpied | the peioe. “ag W: aided ie bes AES OF She sg se per foot Ho of 
with superintending the labors of some carpenters | ge, gc, We per foot. rad iy RY FALLS CC 
and plasterers who were fitting up an office for him. | 74 Chambers Street, New ¥ rork. 


Upon receiving the alarm, he, with his daughter and 
employees, got into the elevator, and were 
on the ground floor uninjured. The boy made four 
trips with his elevator, warning occupants of the 
offices that the opportunities for eseape would soon 
be lost, and then abandoned the elevator on the sec- | 
ond floor, | 
At this time the smoke was blinding, and he had | 
to feel his way into Sheridan’s headquarters, where | 
he found the general putting up his papers of value 
into a package, with which he finally fled. Conlan 
me anwhile put the records of the department into 
the 





landed 





THE NOVELTY POCKET SCALE. 
An ingenious little nickel-plated Seale, 3 in. long, weighs 
a to 15 lbs. by 2 ozs. Useful for everybody. Post free for 
Agents wanted. Tradesupplied. Circulars of thisand 
Se croil saw designs free Is free. HI Russe li, Stratford, | Cc onn. 


COLUMBIA, “BICYCLE, 


POP E NE EG co., 


85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








r 





sit 
At this mome nt, the fire was almost upon him. 
His chance of escape suddenly became small, every | 
avenue seeming to be cut off. In desperation, he 





finally ran to a window on Adams Street. No Easy to learn to ride. An ordi- | 
chance there. He then crossed the hall, found a mars rider i ae oe Sanne See - . 

: day over e ‘ ft 
window through the smoke, and found the perma- SL Be, hha ‘Send 5 3et_stamp for price 
nent fire-escape, by which he finally reached the | jt and 24-page eatalogne, with full information. 


ground. 
+> 


A “LITERALIST.” 
It is troublesome to have to do with a person who 


> © Gener © 

Peck & Snyder 
Have just published their new illustrated 
literal sense, and ignores their figurative meaning. CATALOGUE FOR 1 87 §, 
Such a “literalist” onee cut a man’s hair, and there 


was dissatisfaction: 


This work is valuable to every 


“Cut my hair,’ said the customer, as he seated door pastimes. We have printed a large ey to meet 
imself in a b: a IR scigse Ba etn . eee lat ¢¢ | the popular demand. By mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
himself in a barber's chair; “and be sure you let it price, 10c. Address 


run down the back of my neck,’ 
to the particular style of the cut. 

The barber was a Western artist, having 
arrived in Oil City from St. Louis. 

After clipping away for some time, he coneluded 
that perhaps the hair wasn’t running down his cus- 
tomer’s neck as fast as that individual might desire 
it,—though for the life of him he couldn't see why 
he should want it to run down at all,—and when a 
quantity had accumulated inside his shirt-collar, the 
accommodating barber shoved it down and out of 
sight with his comb. 

This performance was repeated two or three times, 
and the customer began to realize what was going 
on, and at once took a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings. He said, 

“What,in the name of the bird with the broad and 
sweeping wing, are you doing?” 

“It didn’t seem to run down,” said the barber, 
apologetically, ‘and so l crammed it down with the 
comb,’ 


referring, of course, 
PECK & SNYDER, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
124 N 


lately 


‘assau Street, New York. 
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WORSE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 





“We Shall Always take Music: al “Hours.” 























y on their merits, as recommended by | 


Holly, | 2” 


Containing 196 Pages and 700 Illustrations. | 
one interested in out- | 


For Beauty of Polish. Sav ing Labor, Clean- 
rability & Cheapness, U nequaled. | 


24, 1879 





THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA 
for executing written orders is the Mail Depart. 
ment for samples and supplies at the Grand Depot. The 
GREAT DRY-GOODS AND OUTFITT ING 
HOUSE of John Wanamaker. Send postal card s) e¢j- 
fying what isdesiredto JOHN WANAMAKER, 
| Mail Dep't. Grand Depot 13th St., Philaduphia. 
es 


LADY ‘AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 
( 


and similar troubles, | 


NI 








PERRY 
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For a le 
citement, | 
man, and t 

Have ye 
threatened 
that dog w 
and the on 
you may k 
Carlo. 

Simon € 
ther broth¢ 
who cared 
he had hs 






21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 








Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular. Verma- 


nent and profits ible employment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION.—AU Corsets manufactured past three 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 


He was 
no guardis 
try he kep 
| dollars a 
w He had al: 


| iAGO DECLARED or perhap 


| between e 
| That he had a “raging tooth.” If so, he was properly 
| punished for his treachery. None need to be in the same 
predicament who use SOZODONT daily, if they do not 
begin to do so when the teeth are past redemption from 
decay. The breath, when unpleasant in consequence of 
| une lean teeth, becomes agreeable through the purifying 
| influence of SOZODONT. Question the lacies and 
| they will tell you that SOZODONT is a prime article, 
| Rely upon its being a genuine preservative of the teeth. 


information of any infringements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address 
mitin office. = E GRISWOLD, 921 and 
(. Branch office, 32 Winter 
Mass, Mention this paper. 





- ¥. 
Boston, 


» Ares ade Building, 





home. 
Simon t 
bed under 
rose up in 
“He ha 
would 3] 
that horse 
was his 
and it too! 
shoe. He 
I have tc 
meeting « 
suit in tl 
hadn't be 
river to m 
Simon \ 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Our Great Specialty is growing and distributin : 

these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Po’ him, for 

Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail Carlo. 

at all post-oftices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your choice, “ 

all labelled, for 1; 3 12 for 2 for "$3; 26 for And n 
4; 35 for ®5; TS for #10; 100 for #13. Send from me! 

| for our New Guide to Rose Culture—60 paces. ele- : : 

gantly illustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- him. Id 


dred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


-|§ 300, 000 TREES, all raised on Long Island; 


when planted on other soils, do 
| Give us a trial. All kinds at bottom prices. F: weblorace 
A Fruit Growers and other: can furnish themselves cheaply. 


shan’t ha’ 
ward for 
home!”’ 
He fall: 
then went 


The old 











Young stock by express, any distance, little cost. New 
Russian apples for the nad Wealthy and other new ap- 





| ples. Marshall and other new Pears. Prouty, Crescent, was his et 
| Cinderella and P F.’s Pat Seedling Strawberry, the G 
| Garden. P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N. Y. Simon. 

| SHARPLESS SEEDLING STRAWBERRY! “Come, 


| Plants of this wonderfully productive 
rates, fruit of largest size, and —_— the best origir 
ing here. Circulars free. F. F. Merceron, Catawissa, Pa. 


LY Rect PANSIES, GLADIOLUS 


variety at — thump! v 


stirring ; 














He wen 
and back 


choicest named varieties, by mail, 10 for 50¢ 
AS, GERANIUMS, ROSES, 








IN struggling to make a dull-brained boy under- 


LAME BACK. 











sti ind what conscience is, a teacher finally asked, A 
“What makes you feel uncomfortable after you 
have dome wrong?” “Father's leather strap,” feel- O WEAK BACK. 


ingly replied the boy. 


A GENTLEMAN Was one day relating to a Quaker 
a tale of deep distress, and concluded very patheti- 


BENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 






























Assistanes 


: } URS for ! L choicest named varieties, by mail, 10 for $1. the horse 
The customer at once made certain unseemly dem- i cae gy: Mage 6 As a Verbenas, per thousand, $20. Catalogue free. t 
onstrations, hardly in keeping with the command to Ee ves? Old-Fashioned Well—Pun- | D- C- McGraw, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, 5. Y. umed te 
live peaceably with all men. llo— Curate’s Song— Darby getting o 
a Joan—Think of Me Nevermore | Ss T OCKBRIDGE “a — : 
+ = Slumber Song. INSTRUMEN- | Wher 
AL—Vavilion Waltzes — Lorely ae 
CALIFORNIA corn ought to be named after Goliath, | | Polka Ar ia from Verdi— Austrian iy havin 
as it grows its ears nine feet from the ground. | yee Captive Heart Mazurka— - called 
a | ee altz. 12 35et pieces. That 
“ALWAYS pay as you go,” said an old man to his | iy see the handsomest = "No ‘ans 
nephew. “But, uncle, suppose I haven‘t anything | re ~— musical monthly — | wall 
or 66 ate 0 send it . " Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agricul- aul, 
~~ wpnegalecaapiten cp NEW Music | | for ca r sy F dinamo oy a | ture in the Massachusetts Agrieounrel College. They “Do vo 
A CYNICAL writer says, ‘Take a company of boys FOR 506 | for $l (cash or stamps). - ttle —— le mere used for six Ep aw cont hoe vor m 
chasing buttertlies; put long-tailed coats on the} GEo. W. Ricuarpson & Co., 37 femple PL, Boston. sry icon a aye ty SHraty fasmor, gandentts You out o 
boys, and turn the butterflies into dollars, and you eae a or cultivator of a kite hen garden, sonle some for a copy, The bo: 
| have a beautiful panorama of the world.” | mailed fre. BOWKER FERTILIZER C OM- 


43 Chatham Street, aan: 3 Park 





Plac -e, New_York; and 21 North Water Street, “Thain 
Rochester, N. Y. ees morning, 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. think he 


$4 Self-Inking Printing Press the dog v 


wehcometnnetts. $5 50, 8 larger size “Dog u 




















~ — ‘ata e reduced price list for stamp. 
cally by saying, “I could not but feel for him. This article is one which really possesses extraordi- canoe HOOVER. Philadelphia, P a. And th 
“Verily, friend,” replied the Quaker, “thou didst ting reliable physicians in your enough, ¢ 
right in that thou didst feel for thy neighbor; but | i that the above is true. It ey ee B te 
didst thou feel in the right place? Didst thou feel Ary porous plaster, all the locks; | Warrante € ack th 
in thy pocket? a * cerical spptien sewed <— c Fanon =~. genuine twist on his heay 
“Srp the moon,” said a lady to her nephew, a] § which ear strengthen and Gi J gels, 5 a go0d toi the stairs 
bright little boy of five, as they sat looking out the For baad s 5 Can mt there 
window the other day. ‘The moon!” said the little Weakness of the diseased Kid- | | with Som get nae gy for there. 
man. “You can’t see the moon in the daytime.” | d Chest difficultie ‘matisin, Nes- Bl | Oatalogue. Reduced Prices and Large *Discounts+ Long b 
“Ves, you can,” continued his aunt; “there it _ and pai it os _ pm remedy bony al aches P. POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers.238 Main St..Cincinnati sees 
sata a peng Sa ere . Be mH ee - . * i é s, 8 1 e s edy ever de ig, 
_ r the < es.” : The little fe llow had to adinit that Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents One Live Man for eech State tosell goods ona 
we saw it, but added, “faint lighted, any way,”—= WANTED by sample. Fair salary paid. mall bu 
Bostun Transcript. LA BELLE MFG CO. 93 Clark St., Chieage 








